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Full line up announced May 29, 2019 
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and song—mainly in 
her most-recent albu 


CANADIAN DATES 


22/4 - Kamloops. BC 
3/4 - Kelowna. BC °* 
25/4 - Vancouver. BC 
26/4 - Calgary. AB 
27/4 -—Edmonton. AB 
28/4 - Saskatoon. Sk 
29/4 - Winnipeg. MB 
2/5 - London. ON 
3/5 - Oshawa. ON 
$/5 — Kitchener. ON 
9/9 — Hamilton. ON 
7/5 — Belleville. ON 
8/5 - Orillia, ON 
9/5 - Kingston. ON 
10/5 - Toronto. ON 
18/6 — Pictou. NS 
19/6 — Moncton. NB 
20/6 - Summerside. PE 
21/6 - Saint John. NB 


Available March 22. 22/6 - Halifax. \s 
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HALFWAY HOME BY MORNING 


mo VELL W 
MARHI 
MAINLINE 


“HELE BOUND 
FOR HEAVEN 


Available April 5 


AVAILABLE MAyY 15 
A MUST HEAR GLOBAL MUSICAL COLLABORATION BY 
THREE ACCLAIMED MUSICIANS FROM THREE CONTINENTS. 
BILL RNE, LESTER QUITZAU, MADAGASCAR SLIM. 
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WWW .TRICONTINENTALMUSIC.COM 


Regular Content 


Charts 


The best-selling recordings in a variety of 
national stores, plus the most-played 
albums on key Canadian radio stations. 


Editorial 


Roddy Campbell takes stock of Folk Alliance 
International’s latest conference in Montreal. 


Long Player 
The Record That Changed My Life: How 
Oh Susanna learned to love Hank Williams. 


Swansongs 


Penguin Eggs pays tribute to Oliver 
Mtukudzi, Roy Bailey, David Laing, Izzy 
Young, and Ray Walsh. 


Introducing 


Kathleen Nisbet, Conte et Chansons de 
Draveurs, Jack Rutter, and Angela Harris. 


A Quick Word With 


...podcaster Mitch Podolak. 


The Revelers 


The Penguin Eggs Interview: Tony 
Montague catches up with the leading 
musical ambassadors for Acadiana. 


Reviews 
Carolyn Fe, Sugat Ko: “Behold, a bold 
new voice.” 


En francais 
Conte et Chansons de Draveurs, et Robert 
Legault. 


A Point of View 


Lynn Miles stresses the need for artists to take 
better care of their mental and physical health. 


The Revelers 


Wel 


WweL Za 
OF ALL THINGS ART 


WELLS & BARKERVILLE 
BC DAY LONG WEEKEN 
AUGUST 2-5, 2019 


SONGWRITING & RHYTHM AGES 6 - 18 
Corwin Fox, Kia Kadiri, Maiya Robbie & Shawn Stephenson 


Scholarships and bursaries available, for more 
info about these and other programs: 


1-800-442-2787 


www.imarts.com 


6 penguin eggs: spring 2019 


1. El Coyote 
El Coyote (Independent) 
2. Rob Lutes 
Walk in the Dark (Lucky Bear Records) 
3. Pharis & Jason Romero 
Sweet Old Religion (Lula Records) 
4. Jon Brooks 
No One Travels Alone (Lula Records) 
3) The Andrew Collins Trio 
Tongue (Independent) 
6. Rose-Erin Stokes 
Wherever | Go (Independent) 
7. Braden Gates 
Pictures Of Us (Borealis) Solomon Burke 
Don't Give Up On Me (Fat Possum) 
8. Chris Ronald Z 
Fragments (Independent) RL Burnside 
First Recordings (Fat Possum) 
9. Oliver The Crow j 
P Mississippi John Hurt 
Oliver The Crow (Independent) Sty Me 
The Best Of Mississippi John Hurt (Vanguard) 
10. John Wort Hannam : 
Acres of Elbow Room (independent) Dennis McGee ; 
The Complete Early Recordings . . . 1929-1930 (vazoo) 
folk and roots discs played nationally by z ‘ 
throughout Nov., Dec., and Jan. , 2018/19. King Oliver 
The Complete 1923 Jazz Band Recordings (Archeophone) 
Ma Rainey 
Ma Rainey’s Black Bottom (yazoo) 
Big Mama Thornton 
In Europe (Arhoolie) 
ahs Fretboard Journey 
Christmas Picks (independent) Various Artists 
Violin, ... African-American Fiddlers 1926-1949 (oid Hat) 
2. The Once 
Time Enough (Borealis) Various Artists 
Joe Bussard’s Treasure Trove of Vintage 78s, 1926-1937 (ola Hat) 
3. The Ennis Sisters 8 ‘ 
Keeping Time (Independent) Various Artists 
z The Secret Museum Of Mankind ... (Yazoo) 
4. The Irish Descendents 
Is Your Rhubarb Up (independent) Michael Jerome Browne’s new recording is ui. Our feature 
on Michael runs on page 18. 
5. Shanneygannock 
Home In My Harbour (Independent) 
Based on album sa for Nov., Dec., and Jan. , 2018/19, at 
7 5, 198 Du ickworth Street, 5 NL, 1C 1G5 
1. Altameda 
Time Hasn't Changed You (Pheromone) 
2 Better Oblivion Community Center 
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Better Oblivion Community Center (Dead Oceans) 


3. Sharon Van Etten 
Remind Me Tomorrow (Jagjaguwar) 


4. Lee Harvey Osmond 
Mohawk ((Rootball Records) 


5. Gurf Morlix 
Impossible Blue (Columbia) 


6. Mercury Rev 
Bobbie Gentry’s The Delta Sweete Revisited (Partisan) 


| Maggie Rogers 
Heard It In A Past Life (Capito) 


8. Sons of Kemet 
Your Queen is a Reptile (impulse) 


9. Tedeschi Trucks Band 
Signs (Fantasy) 


10. Various Artistss 
Kankyo Ongaku (Light in the Attic) 


Based on album sales for Nov., Dec., and Oct., 2018/19, at Blackbyrd Myoozik, 
10442-82 Ave., Edmonton, AB, T6E 2A2 and at Jan-17 Ave., SW, Calgary, AB, T2T 0B4 


Disques Debs 
International (Strut Records) 


Jeremy Dutcher 
Woloastoquiyuk Lintuwakonawa (independent) 


Charles Lloyd & Lucinda Williams 
Vanished Garden (Biue Note) 


Peggy Lee 
Echo Painting (Songlines) 


Tony Allen 
The Source (Universal) 


Dennis Coffey 
One Night at Moreys 1968 (Omnivore) 


Melissa Laveaux 
Radyo Siwel (No Format) 


Delvon Lamarr Organ Trio 
Live at KEXP (Colemine Records) 


Fatoumata Diawara 
Fenfo (Shanachie) 


Idris Ackamoor & The Pyramids 
An Angel Fell (strut) 


Based on album sales for Nov., Dec., and Jan., 2018/19., at Highlife 
Records, 1317 Commercial Drive, Vancouver, BC, V5L 3X5 


Sugar Mountain: Live at Canterbury House 1968 (Reprise) 


Charbonniers de |’Enfer & La Nef 


ale Oliver Schroer 
Camino (Borealis) 
72: Jill Barber 
Chances (Outside) 
3. Amadou and Mariam 
Welcome to Bamako (Warner) 
4. Neil Young 
3) Old Crow Medicine Show 
Tennessee Pusher (Nettwerk) 
6. Lila Downs 
Shake Away (Manhattan) 
Th 
La traverse miraculeuse (Alma Classique) 
8. Tannis Slimmon 
Lucky Blue (Independent) 
9. Fleet Foxes 
Fleet Foxes (Sub Pop) 
10. lan Tyson 


Yellowhead to Yellowstone (Stony Plain) 


Based on album charts from Penguin Eggs issue No. 41, 


published in March, 2009. 


Lila Downs 


backstreet 


1. Jeremy Dutcher 
Woloastoquiyuk Lintuwakonawa (independent) 


?2. Daniel Romano 
Finally Free (you've Changed) 
6}. Sharon Van Etten 
Remind Me Tomorrow (Jagjaguwar) 
4. Whitehorse 


The Northern South, Vol. 2 (Six Shooter Records) 


iy. Jeff Tweedy 
WARM (dBpm) 


6. Deerhunter 
Why Hasn't Everything Already Disappeared? (42a) 


Tf Ladd & Lasses 
She Wanders (independent) 
8. Pharis and Jason Romero 
Sweet Old Religion (Lula Records) 
9. Lenny Gallant 
Time Travel (Independent) 
10. Matt Mays 
Twice Upon a Hell of a Time (Sonic) 
Based on album sales for Nov., Dec., and Jan., 2018-19, at 
Backstreet Records, at their Saint John and Fredricton, NB, stores. 


soundscapes 


a Bob Dylan 
Live 1962-66: The Copyright Recordings (Columbia) 


2. Doug Paisley 
Starter Home (No Quarter) 
3. Jeremy Dutcher 
Woloastoquiyuk Lintuwakonawa (independent) 
4. Neil Young 
Songs For Judy (Reprise) 
aa Bruce Springsteen 
On Broadway (Columbia) 
6. Charles Lloyd & Lucinda Williams 
Vanished Garden (Blue Note) 
Ife Jeremy Dutcher 
Woloastoquiyuk Lintuwakonawa (independent) 
8. Van Morrison 
The Prophet Speaks (Caroline International) 
9. Daniel Romano 
Finally Free (New West Records) 
10. John Prine 


Tree Of Forgiveness (Oh Boy!) 


Based on album sales for Nov., Dec., and Jan., 2018-19, 
at Soundscapes, 572 College Street, Toronto, On, M6G 1B3 


ckua radio 


1. Dan Mangan 
More Or Less (Arts & Crafts) 
7. Amos Lee 
My New Moon (Dualtone) 
3: Kurt Vile 
Bottle It In (Matador) 
4. Kaia Kater 
Grenades (Smithsonian Folkways) 
5. Mark Knopfler 
Down The Road Wherever (Blue Note) 
6. Nuela Charles 
Distant Danger (Independent) 
7. Rosanne Cash 
She Remembers Everything (Blue Note) 
8. Jeff Tweedy 
WARM (dBpm) 
9. Whitehorse 
The Northern South Volume 2 (six Shooter) 
10. Barbra Lica 
You're Fine (Justin Time) 
11. Foxwarren 
Foxwarren (Arts & Crafts) 
12. Madeleine Roger 
Cottonwood (Independent) 
13. Lindsay Beaver 
Tough As Love (Aitigator) 
14. Amy Van Keeken 
In Dreams (Scorpio 76) 
15. Various Artists 
The Al Purdy Songbook (Borealis) 
16. Danny Michel 
White & Gold (Independent) 
17. Bob Dylan 
The Bootleg Series Vol. 14 (Legacy) 
18. Lee Harvey Osmond 
Mohawk (Latent) 
19. Altameda 
Time Hasn't Changed You (Cadence) 
20. Emmanuel Jal 


The most-played folk, roots and world music dics on CKUA radio - 
www.ckua.org - throughout Nov., Dec., and Jan., 2018-19 


Naath (Gatwich) 


Emmanuel Jal 
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penguin eggs 


The Folk, Roots and World Music Magazine 
Issue No. 81, Spring, 2019 
Issn: 73060205 
PO Box 4009, South Edmonton, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada, T6E 4S8 
Tel: (780) 433-8287 
Cell: (780) 920-3577 
www.penguineggs.ab.ca 
e-mail: penguineggs@shaw.ca 
Editor: Roddy Campbell 
Managing Editor: Annemarie Hamilton 
Production: Doug Swanson 


Penguin Eggs welcomes news, features 
and photos, but cannot accept responsibility 
for any unsolicited material. Please check 
with the editor prior to submitting any 
articles or artwork. We publish four times a 
year: Summer (June), Autumn (September), 
Winter (December) and Spring (March). 

All text is copyrighted and may not be 
reproduced without prior permission. 
However, reviews can be duplicated for 
publicity purposes without consent. While 
we take all posssible care to ensure that all 
content is truthful, we cannot be held liable 
if found otherwise. 

This magazine takes its name from Nic 
Jones’s wonderful album Penguin Eggs — a 
collection of mainly traditional British folk 


songs revitalized with extraordinary flair and 


ingenuity. Released in Britain in 1980, it has 
grown into a source of inspiration for such 
diverse artists as Bob Dylan, Warren Zevon 
and Kate Rusby. 

Nic, sadly, suffered horrific injuries in 
a car crash in 1982 and has never fully 
recovered. In 2012, however, he finally 
made an emotional comeback, performing 
at several events throughout the summer. 
His care and respect shown for the tradition 
and prudence to recognize the merits of 
innovation makes Penguin Eggs such an 
outrageously fine recording. It’s available 
through Topic Records. This magazine 
strives to reiterate its spirit. 

Penguin Eggs magazine is published 
and printed in Canada and acknowledges 
the generous financial support from the 
Alberta Foundation for the Arts. We also 
acknowledge the financial support of the 
Government of Canada through Canada 
Heritage and the Canada Periodical Fund 
(CPF) distributed through the Canada 
Council for the Arts. 


Canada 
ee Conseil des arts Canada Council 
cid du Canada for the Arts 


CA Foundation 


for the Arts 
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t $27 for two pints of domes- 
tic lager, nobody was going 
{Ato be swinging from the 
chandeliers in the Fairmont Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel in Montreal—home of 
the Folk Alliance International (FAI) 
for four days in February—and a 
top-class, although expensive, venue 
for the biggest and most important 
showcase and conference on the folk 
calendar. Add up flights to Montreal, 
hotel room(s), registration, food, and 
drink, for an ambitious young artist 
that means a hefty investment of 
upwards of $2,000 to $3,000 for a 
potential career breakthrough. 


The competition, of course, is fierce. 


There are literally hundreds of official 
and unofficial national and interna- 
tional showcases—15 to 30 minutes 
long—running into the wee, wee 
hours. And these included perfor- 
mances by such established acts as 
Yves Lambert, Matt Anderson, Eliza 
Gilkyson, Beausoleil, Rory Block... 
Even John Kay of Steppenwolf fame 
put in an appearance. Go figure. 
Truthfully, you’d need the stamina 
of an ultra-marathon runner to catch 
a brief glimpse of everyone on offer. 
While thoughts of discovering the 
next Joni or Ani appear like a search 
for the proverbial needle in a hay- 
stack, it’s not quite that daunting. 
Word of mouth at these often-inspir- 
ing, erratic events spreads as quickly 
as a common cold in a kindergarten. 
The Waifs, The Carolina Chocolate 
Drops, and The Milk Carton Kids all 


rial 


gave their careers a major boost at 
past FAI events. And while general 
consensus suggested that the gene 
pool of undiscovered, novel talent 
was rather shallow this year, my reve- 
lations included The Brother Broth- 
ers, Nava, Flor de Toloach, Rising 
Appalachia, and Dione Taylor & The 
Backsliderz. Look for future features 
in Penguin Eggs. 

As much as the showcases provid- 
ed the central focus of the confer- 
ence, this event also offered numer- 
ous daily sessions covering artistic 
guidance and practical business 
matters. The trade hall was busy and 
functional. 

Culturally significant, the conference 
included a resolutely praised first In- 
ternational Indigenous Music Summit 
hosted by ShoShona Kish of Digging 
Roots. Participants were stunned 
to hear that no Grammy Award for 
Indigenous music was presented 
this year because nobody submitted 
recordings. Tanya Tagaq provided a 
charismatic keynote speech. Such in- 
spiration produced a flurry of discus- 
sions leading, hopefully, to a greater 
awareness of Indigenous music. 

And then there was the Interna- 
tional Folk Music Awards on opening 
night, hosted by congenial emcee 
Tom Power of CBC Radio. But even 
he couldn't hide his embarrassment 
when nobody showed up to receive 
Joni Mitchell’s Lifetime Achievement 
Award. There was no brief film, either, 
celebrating her accomplishments—a 
tribute granted to both Leonard 
Cohen and fRoots magazine. Buffy 
Sainte-Marie showed up in person to 
pick up her People’s Choice Award. 

The Mitchell black eye will heal as 
the award show remains a worthy cel- 
ebration of outstanding contributions 
to the folk community. FAI heads to 
New Orleans in 2020, bolstered by its 
successes in Montreal. That is surely 
worth a modest-priced toast or two. 

Roddy Campbell 


The Record That Changed My Life 


Oh Susanna: how 
appreciate the great Hank V 


hen I was a kid, I lived on a one-way 

street in the bucolic endowment 

lands of Vancouver. The street was 
two blocks long, lined on either side by row 
houses covered in grey stucco. 

My friends and I spent much of our time play- 
ing outside but on rainy days we would hang out 
in one another’s houses. This allowed us to see 
the idiosyncrasies that lived behind the uniform 
front doors of those little grey dwellings. Believe 
me, there were many colourful details that set 
each family apart. 

One banal yet influential detail about our house 
was that we had a television set. Most of my 
friends’ parents either couldn’t afford or simply 
disapproved of television—or both. However, 
my parents allowed us to watch TV in modera- 
tion. Mostly this consisted of watching Happy 
Days after school—a show that educated us in a 
romanticized view of what it was like in 1950s 
America just at the point when rock’n’roll was 
born. (I confess I was in love with the Fonz—the 
first of my many bad-boy crushes). We learned 
about being cool in a leather jacket, about drive- 
ins, making out in cars at Inspiration Point, and 
also about the songs of early rock’n’roll— which 
suited my dad just fine since he loved music and 
cars from that era. 

In 1980, when I was 10, my dad brought home 
a video cassette recorder. He said he bought it 
because it was important for his research on the 
media but for us it meant the freedom of record- 
ing TV shows and watching them over and over 
anytime we wanted. 

Somebody in our family recorded a documen- 


tary called The Heroes of Rock and Roll narrated 


by a young Jeff Bridges. It told the story of 
rock’n’roll, the musical expression of rebellious 
teenagers that was trying to be stopped by white 
conservative factions. The movie contained foot- 
age of mind-blowing raw and edgy performances 
from Little Richard to The Beatles to The Rolling 
Stones to Janis Joplin to Aretha Franklin to David 
Bowie to Elvis Costello, just to name a few. 

I vividly remember the moment in the movie, 
where it explained that hillbilly music was one of 
the many ingredients in this mix of rock’n’roll, 
when I saw for the first time a skinny figure in a 
white suit covered in black musical notes, playing 
lookin’, whaaaatchya got cooking, howsabout 
cooking something up with meeeee.” 

My friend and I rolled our eyes and thought it 
was the corniest thing we’d ever seen. We must 
have watched that movie 20 times, and every 
time we saw that part we laughed. Not knowing 
who he was, we thought he was a joke, a musical 
footnote to the main attraction of the heroes of 
rock’n’roll that seemed far more dangerous and 
seductive. Ah, you see, there I was falling for the 
bad boys once again. 

It was almost 10 years later, after a long 
obsession with rock’n’roll, that I really learned 
the power of this corny country singer. In 1987, 

I went off to McGill University in Montreal. My 
parents bought me a ghetto blaster to furnish 

my small dorm room, and I started listening to 

a cassette by Patsy Cline. Two of my favourite 
songs were Your Cheatin’ Heart and Lovesick 
Blues. { tried to imitate her in the reverberant 
bathroom, bringing complaints and compliments 
from my fellow residents. Then, being someone 
who is curious about origins, I started to trace the 
songs back to their source, which was, of course, 
Hank Williams. 

I’m not sure when I realized that this was the 
same corny figure at whom I laughed when I was 
in Grade 6. Maybe it was when I finally saw an 
album that my roommate had called 40 Greatest 
Hits of Hank Williams and there he was on the 
cover in that same white suit covered in black 
musical notes. 

Regardless, he was no longer a joke to me. I 
started to become obsessed with his raw emotion 
expressed through simple and perfectly crafted 
songs. The pain in his voice was a kind of vul- 
nerability that I wasn’t used to hearing from the 
bad boys of rock. He was the opposite of cool, 
he was showing his sadness and torment and 
humour to the world instead of hiding behind a 
tough exterior. 


Also, his way of singing was a guide on how I 


could sing: raw and simple. I wasn’t smooth like 
Patsy, I couldn’t croon like her but I definitely 
could sing out with a ragged whine and yodel 
like Hank. 

It’s no accident that when I finally decided to 
come out of the closet to my family as a singer, 
I chose the song Waltz of the Wind, a Fred Rose 
song recorded by Hank Williams in 1948 or °49. 
I was at my cousin’s wedding and the stage was 
open for people to speak and I got up there and 
sang my heart out, trying to be as soulful as Hank 
was. My relatives still talk about how shocked 
they were when I stood onstage and serenaded 
them 25 years ago. 

Then in the mid-’90s, when I started playing 
a few originals amongst a lot of covers at the 
Railway Club in Vancouver, someone exclaimed 
crudely, “She’s like Hank Williams with tits!” 
Although some were offended by the mention 
of tits and Hank Williams in the same breath, I 
felt honoured at the comparison. In an era before 
Hank Williams’s box sets and the dawning of 
“alternative country” I felt understood. 

Looking back, I would say that my folks were 
right—television can be educational. From it, I 
learned about the roots of American music. This 
led me on a journey where I discovered many 
great known and unknown artists such as Hank 
Williams. Their authentic, heartfelt expression is 
still a guide to me to this day. They were the ones 
who taught me to forget about being cool and to 
sing what is in the heart. 

Oh Susanna is set to release a 20th Anniversa- 


ry Vinyl edition of her debut album Johnstown. 
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1 omewhat overshadowed by the in- 
ternational critical acclaim bestowed 

— on Thomas Mapfuno and the Bhundu 

Boys, Oliver Mtukudzi’s records, nevertheless, 

consistently outsold his Zimbabwean rivals 

as he grew into one of Africa’s best-known 

performers. While Mapfumo’s chimurenga (lib- 


eration struggle) songs were defiantly political, 
and led to a self-imposed exile, Mtukudzi 
deliberately avoided controversy as the country 
shifted from colonial rule as Rhodesia to the 
fully independent republic of Zimbabwe. He 
did, however, consistently speak out about 
AIDS, polygamy, poverty, and various other 
social issues. Indeed, his hit song Wasakara 
(Accept that You are Old) (2001) was taken as 
a veiled message to autocratic leader Robert 
Mugabe to retire. 

A prolific songwriter, Mtukudzi, known fond- 
ly as Tuku, recorded an incredible 67 albums 
in a career that spanned more than 40 years. He 
wrote the music for the massively popular film 
Neria (1993), the story of a woman reduced to 
poverty because customary law did not allow 
her to inherit her husband’s property. He also 
wrote and directed Was My Child (1995), a 
musical drama about the plight of Zimbabwe’s 
street children. 

The international success of his album Tuku 
Music (1999), brought him to North America, 
10 penguin eggs: spring 2019 


liver Mtu 


udzi 
touring alongside Baaba Maal and Toumani Di- 
abaté. Bonnie Raitt covered Mtukudzi’s Hear 
Me Lord on her 2002 album Silver Lining. And 
he would collaborate with the likes of Hugh 
Masekela and Ladysmith Black Mambazo. 
Mtukudzi was born the oldest of seven 
children Sept. 22, 1952, in Highfield, a ghetto 
neighbourhood of the capital, Harare. His 
family were devout Christians and he initially 
sang in church. While drawn to traditional 
mbira (thumb piano) music, he discovered 
American soul singers such as Otis Redding, 
Wilson Pickett, and James Brown and went on 


to experiment with South African mbaqanga, 
jazz, rumba, and reggae. 


A strong traditionalist, Mtukudzi sang pre- 
dominantly in his native Shona language. He 
taught himself to play guitar by imitating the 
sound of the mbira. While he recorded his first 
solo song, Stop After Orange, in 1975, in 1977 
he joined the band Wagon Wheels, which also 
included Mapfumo. Their single Dzandimo- 
motera spent 11 weeks at No. | on the national 
charts. A year later, Mtukudzi left to form the 
Black Spirits, and went on to carve himself an 
incomparable musical legacy. 

Oliver Mtukudzi died Jan. 23, 2019, in 
hospital in Harare suffering from complications 
related to diabetes. He was 66. 

— Roddy Campbell 


Roy Bailey | 
Born 1935 Sit 


lessed with a brilliant mind and a 
wonderful voice, Roy Bailey was a 
left-wing political and social activist 
who made his mark on the world as both an 
academic and an artist. Laterly a professor 
emeritus in sociology at Sheffield Hallam Uni- 
versity, his artistic work started in the earliest 
days of the contemporary folk music scene in 
England in the late 50s. As a solo artist and in 
a variety of collaborations with his wife, Val, 
Leon Rosselson, Tony Benn, Martin Carthy, 
and many others—essentially the best of the 
British folk scene —Roy’s superb voice became 
the vehicle for words of passion, poetry and 
politics. For six decades, Roy sang the truth to 
power and used his abilities to move forward 
a host of worthy causes. On tour outside the 
U.K., he brought some of the very best songs 
by contemporary writers to North America, 
Europe, and Australia. His work with Leon 
Rosselson became legendary and inspired the 
likes of Billy Bragg. He returned to Britain 


with the songs of committed artists he met on 
tour, including Si Kahn and Holly Near. Roy 
performed often in Canada after his first visit 
in 1981. Having done his shift, Roy died sur- 
rounded by those who loved him on Nov. 20, 
2018. He was 83. He is survived by his wife, 
Val, daughter Kit, son David, granddaughter 
Molly, and son-in-law Martin Simpson. 
— Gary Cristall 
Gary Cristall first brought Roy Bailey to 
the Vancouver Folk Music Festival in 1981. 


Dayid Laing 


David Laing 


Music Journalist, Author 
Born 1947 


ave Laing was one Britain’s new 

wave —and breed —of music jour- 

nalists who emerged and advanced 
music journalism in the 1970s. 

Born on Jan. 9, 1947, in Tunbridge Wells in 
the southern English county of Kent, he came 
to the fore at a time when music journalism 
no longer seemed mired in moribund pun- 
ditry/waffle. By the end of the 1960s, it was 
pregnant with possibilities and new promise. 
With degrees in English and sociology behind 
him, he applied himself to rewriting the canon, 
evoking the spirits of Holly (Buddy), Adorno 
(Theodor), and Marcuse (Herbert). 

His greatest contribution to folk music jour- 
nalism was co-authoring the Troubadours and 
Stars part of, for the time, the groundbreaking 
Electric Muse — The Story of Folk Into Rock 
(1975) with Karl Dallas, Robin Denselow, and 
Robert Shelton. The back of the book called 
him “an editor of Let It Rock magazine, and the 
author of three books, Buddy Holly, The Sound 
of Our Time, and Hail, Hail Rock’n’Roll.” 

He did it still better with his account of the 
music that shook up folk-rock: One Chord 
Wonders: Power and Meaning in Punk Rock 
(1985). He died on Jan. 7. 

— Ken Hunt 


Izzy Young 


Greenwich Village Folk Icon 
Born 1928 


nder the proprietorship of Izzy 

Young, The Folklore Center at 110 

MacDougal Street, Greenwich Vil- 
lage, became a Mecca for young musicians in 
the intoxicating days of the late 1950s and ear- 
ly ’60s folk revival. Primarily a music store, it 
sold records, books, instruments, sheet music, 
and magazines such as Sing Out!, which Young 
helped revive and contributed to. But the center 


also provided concert space and impromptu 
jam sessions. Poets such as Allen Ginsberg 
read there. Joni Mitchell was discovered on its 
tiny stage, and, by all accounts, Peter found 
Mary at the center before adding Paul. 

As a part-time impresario, Young presented 
Bob Dylan’s first New York concert and pro- 
moted countless others, such as Odetta, New 
Lost City Ramblers, Dave Van Ronk, and The 
Clancy Bothers. 

“T began hanging out at the Folklore Center, 
the citadel of Americana folk music,” Dylan 
wrote in his memoir Chronicles: Volume One 
(2004). “The small store was up a flight of 
Stairs and the place had an antique grace. It 
was like an ancient chapel, like a shoe-box-size 
institute.” 

Israel Goodman Young was born March 26, 
1928, in the Bronx, the son of Jewish immi- 
grants from Poland. He worked at his father’s 
bakery then studied at Brooklyn College. While 
a student he became fascinated by folk dance 
and folk music, joining the American Square 
Dance Group. In 1957, he cashed in an insur- 
ance policy and opened the Folklore Center. 
He also helped establish Gerde’s Folk City, one 
of the most successful venues in New York. 

In 1961, Young became a pivotal figure in 
the demonstrations for the right to congregate 
and play music in Washington Square Park. 

He formed the Right to Sing Committee and 
staged a protest in the park, April 9, 1961, with 
hundreds of musicians marching and singing. 
Mass arrests were made in what became known 
as the Folk Riot. The ban was eventually over- 
turned by the courts. 

In 1973, Young moved to Stockholm, Swe- 
den, where he again opened a folklore center. 
His archives of the New York folk scene now 
form a collection in the Library of Congress. 
He died Feb. 5. He was 90. 

— Roddy Campbell 


Ray 


Accordion Player, TV Celebrity 
Born 1943 


Walsh 


ay Walsh, well-known accordion 
R mm and one of Newfoundland and 
Labrador’s first musical television 
celebrities, passed away suddenly at his home 
on Jan. 27 at the age of 75. 

Originally from Bay de Verde on the northern 
tip of the island’s Avalon peninsula, Walsh 
was a consummate musician whose weekly 
appearances on the popular musical TV show 
All Around the Circle made him a household 
name in Newfoundland and Labrador, and 
introduced him and his fellow cast members 
to Canadian audiences when the show went 
national in 1969. 

Walsh, born March 17, 1943, was an ex- 
cellent singer, guitarist, fiddler, and pianist 
but was best known for his creative and agile 
performances on the piano accordion. When 
All Around the Circle went off the air in 1975, 
Walsh pursued a career in education but contin- 
ued to play and record. 

He released three solo albums on vinyl, 
several CDs with his family band, and a CD of 
traditional music from Bay De Verde with his 
son, Greg. He also toured and recorded with 
many of the province’s best-known singers, 
including John White and Joan Morrisey. 

Walsh was one of the province’s finest pro- 
ponents of traditional music and was actively 
involved in all aspects of community life. He 
was a teacher and a school principal, and even 
did a turn as the mayor of Bay De Verde. 

He was an adept hockey player, an out- 
doorsman, a tireless volunteer, a mentor, and a 
devoted father, grandfather, and husband. He 
leaves behind a large and loving family, a host 
of former students, a vast circle of friends, and 
a rich musical legacy. 

— Jean Hewson 
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Introducing 


Kathleen Nisbet 


” athleen Nisbet is a fiddler with more than a few strings to her bow in Vancouver’s music com- 
munity. She may be best known as lead singer and fiddler with old-time and bluegrass quartet 

__ “& Viper Central but she’s also the accompanist of choice for a spectrum of West Coast artists, from 
alt-country songwriter Carolyn Mark to spoken-word provocateur C.R. Avery, and she provides the fire for 
the feet of Métis dance troupe V’ni Dansi. 

“My mom’s side of the family is Métis, my grandfather was a musician who used to play fiddle for square 
dances in Saskatchewan, though I didn’t really learn from him. I grew up in Vancouver and my mom started 
me out on Suzuki [classical] violin from the age of four. I was in the Vancouver Youth Orchestra as a teenager 


but then I headed in more of a folk direction.” 

In time, Kathleen became a regular at old-time jams around town, and Viper Central emerged organically 
from the group of fellow enthusiasts that she played with. 

‘We had so much fun jamming together we decided to make it a regular thing. A few of us had original 
songs, and we spend a long time arranging those, and really enjoyed the process. Suddenly we had seven 
songs between us. In 2008, after a whole summer of getting together every week, someone asked us to play at 
a fundraiser—and it was like, ‘Are we a band? OK, let’s be one’. That same year, we put out our first album, 
The Devil Sure Is Hard To Please.” 

Since then, Viper Central has released three more outstanding albums, the ominously titled Thump And 
Howl (2012), their current CD The Spirit Of God And Madness (2017), and the live gospel recording Live at 
The Street Church (2009). 

“We did that one because we had a lot of gospel songs we were incorporating into our sets at the time, and 
people kept asking where they could find this or that song they liked.” 

About 10 years ago, Kathleen, who’s descended on her mother’s side from the great Métis leader Louis 
Riel, started to explore her roots in that rich blend of aboriginal and settler culture. She began working with 
V’ni Dansi and its founder and choreographer, Yvonne Chartrand. 

“We perform regularly in schools and at festivals. I play a lot of Métis music now. It’s very driven and 
shaped by the dancers—so whatever the dance, the music needs 
to work with it. Where the dances mixed with the pow-wow 
steps and the jigs, the music took on that rhythm and that feel. 
They talk about Métis music being ‘crooked’ music, but Ap- 
palachian music is, too. Maybe that happened because people 
weren't reading off a page, they were playing the music as 
people were dancing, so they might add an extra beat or step. 
The style is also very percussive, which I feel also comes from 
playing for dancers.” 

Kathleen has recorded a couple of albums of Métis fiddling — 
Métis Dance Hall Volume 1, and Volume 2—and is thrilled to be 
performing with Viper Central in the Métis heartland this sum- 
mer at the Northern Lights Bluegrass and Old-time Festival, near 
Big River, SK, and teaching all week at the music camp. They’ ll 
also be at Arts On The Fly festival at Horsefly in B.C’s Cariboo 
Country. And she’ll be doing shows this summer with Vancouver 
Island singer/songwriter Annie Lou. 

Wherever she goes, and whoever she plays with, Kathleen is 
bound to make new friends through the joyous fiddle playing that 
seems to be part of her DNA. 

“IT was so young when I started playing music that I can’t 
imagine not having it in my life. The fiddle is such a community 
instrument, and I really love that—it’s so inspiring when you can 
bring people together for dances and celebrations. I feel like it’s 
something I was born into.” 

— By Tony Montague 
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Introducing 


nal Conte et chansons de 
enor Draveurs 


the record label 


Créations Tempéte 


A. m=. Blanche released 
the album Conte et chansons de 
draveurs (Storytelling and Songs about Log Drivers), a CD comprising 16 tracks on a theme — log driving — 
that resonates strongly in the national history and identity of Quebec. 

This project followed the album Contes et chansons de biicherons (Storytelling and Songs about Lum- 
berjacks), published in 2011 as an accompaniment to the film Hommes-des-bois (Woodsmen). This latter 
documentary, on life in the lumber camps, was directed by Simon Rodrigue. 

While making this film, Rodrigue realized how central lumber camps and the woodsman trade had been in 
the lives of people in many parts of Quebec, and that songs about this way of life were not only important in 
the oral tradition but also a musical heritage unique to North America. 

He had the idea of using his field research to make a CD, in part to help financially support the release 
of the movie. To do so, he contacted bands and artists that could contribute a song about the forest or the 
woodsman life. Contes et chansons de biicherons was a soundtrack for the life of lumberjacks, as featured in 
Hommes-des-bois, and was well received by critics. 

The many interviews conducted by Rodrigue for Hommes-des-bois led to a new movie about the dangerous 
life of log drivers and, therefore, a second music album. This time, he decided to offer the musicians more 
freedom in the creative process and recruited David Boulanger (of De Temps Antan fame and a collaborator 
on the first album) as producer. 

From that moment on, the work proceeded collaboratively, as Rodrigue and Boulanger listened together 
to the corpus of accumulated songs in order to choose repertoire. As producer, Boulanger was given carte 
blanche and he selected artists with the goal of ensuring entirely original interpretations of the pieces, some 
of which were already well-known to the general public. 

The resulting lineup is highly diversified: Auréle Thériault (a 
former log driver), André Gagné, Antoine Gauthier, David Berthi- 
aume, David Simard, Sarah Marchand, Daniel Roy, Jean-Claude 
Mirandette, Bernard Simard, Stéphanie Lépine, Jean-Francois 
Gagnon-Branchaud, the Beaudry Family (Eric, Simon, and their 
father Denis), and storyteller Marc-André Fortin join David Bou- 
langer to make this album a unique product. 

Recorded at the Studio de la C6te Jaune, owned by Eric Beau- 
dry in St-Céme, this recording is anchored in the Lanaudiére 
region (one hour northeast of Montréal). This choice of studio 
allowed everyone to work together, almost in symbiosis, and the 
result can be heard throughout the album. At times funny, at times 
tragic, this CD is richly diverse and the songs are always treated 
with nuance and sensibility. 

In addition, this album allows the listener to appreciate famous 
singer/songwriters (Tex Lecor, Lawrence Lepage) alongside the 
beautifully arranged music of lesser-known talents. 

Special mention goes to the song L’Affaire Coffin, which 
recalls the story of Wilbert Coffin, a former lumberjack who was 
sentenced to death and hanged in 1956. Conte et chansons de 
draveurs is essential to understanding the importance of lumber 
camps and woodsmen to the lifestyles and habits of the people in 


Quebec. 
— By Marc Bolduc 
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Introducing 


Jack Rutter 


‘n fairness, they do sound like an upwardly mobile firm of chartered accountants, so there were some 
sniggers when the name Moore Moss Rutter appeared among the contestants for the BBC Young Folk 
_Award a few years ago. Nobody sniggered when they won and went on to release three fine instrumen- 

tal albums showcasing the considerable young talents of fiddler Tom Moore, melodeon player Archie Chur- 
chill-Moss, and guitarist Jack Rutter, who all have gone on to prove themselves outstanding tune composers. 
Young Master Rutter, in particular, is now one of the U.K. folk scene’s most endearing young talents, much 
in demand as a guitar accompanist to the likes of Seth Lakeman, Jackie Oates, and Sam Sweeney; but also as 
a fine solo performer with an economy of style that hearkens back to some of the greats of old like his great 
heroes Nic Jones, Dave Burland, and his idol of idols, Mike Waterson (“the best voice on the planet, ever”). 
His debut, mainly traditional solo album Hills—and it really was a solo album of the old school— won 
him many plaudits when it was released in 2017 and, as we speak, he’s putting the finishing touches to the 
followup in Joe Rusby’s studio in the rural wilds of Yorkshire, his native county, and from where much of his 


material stems. 

The new album is out in October and, while it does feature additional accompaniment from former Bel- 
lowhead fiddler Sam Sweeney, flugelhorn player Sam Fisher, and Northumbrian piper Alice Robinson, it still 
adheres to the old maxim that less is more. 

“T like the stripped-back approach,” he says. 

He even thinks he may have unearthed a hidden treasure in the form of an old Child Ballad called Fair Janet 
and Young James, which recounts the tragic tale of two lovers, a girl of noble breeding and a nice but poor or- 
dinary chap. That never ends well—especially when an enraged father and an illegitimate baby enter the plot— 
but Jack hasn’t come across the song by anyone else. At least not his version, so he’s quite chuffed about that. 

There are, though, resonances of Nic Jones’s Clyde Waters, which is fine by Jack as it happens to be one of 
his favourite tracks of all time—as a lad he’d nip down to Huddersfield Library and plunder its extensive folk 
collection, and the Jones compilation Game, Set & Match was an enduring inspiration. 

His mum was a piano teacher and his dad’s vast and eclectic music collection involving everything from 
The Pogues to country classics, while his own early musical outings largely revolved around “acoustic singer/ 
songwritery stuff and Americana.” 

Then, in his mid-teens, a chance visit to Shepley Folk Festival alert- 
ed him to the folk song tradition, an interest sealed by a subsequent 
visit to Whitby Folk Festival. 

Even then he had no real aspirations to play music professionally, 
and at Newcastle University his degree was in countryside manage- 
ment rather than the traditional music course. But, playing on a youth 
stage at Beverley Festival, he was spotted by accordion player Sam 
Pirt, who suggested he get together with two other outstanding young 
instrumentalists at the event: Tom Moore and Archie Churchill-Moss. 

Moore Moss Rutter emerged from the back of it, the BBC Young 
Folk Award swiftly followed, and all three were hailed as champions 
of the new English folk music. 

Five years on—during which time his progress accelerated dramati- 
cally following appearances around Europe as the songman in a Celtic 
dance theatre variation of Riverdance—a slightly dazed Rutter is 
riding the crest of a mighty wave. 

“T’m loving it,” he says. “I was nervous about making a solo album, 
but Joe Rusby said, ‘Listen to your favourite singers and work out 
what you like and don’t like about them’. So I listened a lot to Nic 
Jones, Karine Polwart, June Tabor, Kate Rusby, and Mike Waterson. 

I used to open my mouth and whatever came out, came out, but now 
I think much more about how to sing and play a song. I still can’t 
believe I’m on my second solo album but I’m very grateful for it.” 
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— By Colin Irwin 


Introducing 


Angela Harris 


ngela Harris has been writing and performing alt-country and Americana tunes professionally for 
more than 26 years. 
yee British Columbia born, Harris decided at an early age to pack her bags and head to Nashville, 
TN. Her guitar and daughter in tow, she had dreams of making it as a songwriter in Music City, U.S.A. 

Not one to sacrifice her authenticity and sound, Harris turned down a lucrative record deal that might have 
forced her to adopt a more pop-friendly country sound—a difficult decision for a single mother but ultimately 
one she made adamantly to be true to her form. 

“T really wanted to stay true to my art,” Harris says. “So in 2001 I chose to follow a different path and pur- 
sued a more folk-oriented route, writing in what would now be recognized as Americana. I was writing in a 
form to develop my career but what was really driving me was the fact that my music was an outlet for me to 
work through the things that I needed working on in my life—a therapeutic outlet—and a way of expressing 
exactly what was happening in my life and through my experiences.” 

A Woman Like Me, Harris’s newest and possibly most vulnerable record to date, reveals a mature writer’s 
sensibility honed through years of dedication to storytelling and her craft. One of the biggest reason Harris 
shaped the new record was to sit down with her emotions and choose to start a journey of healing and recov- 
ery. 

At 47, Harris found herself in a place where she needed to wield her armour and face her demons head on. 
The recordings help reinforce her ability and need to let people back into her life. She hopes these tracks may 
help empower the listener while shining a light that’s bright enough to put things like depression and anxiety, 
both of which have previously plagued her, to rest at last. 

“Some of the songs that made it onto the album were just meant for me—they were never meant to be 
shared when originally written,” Harris 
says. “Still, for example, was a song I 
never meant to share with anyone. It 
was a way for me to work through a 
time in my life where I felt love ina 
very deep way. One in which i hadn’t 
really let myself feel for someone be- 
fore due to trust issues and trauma that 
I’ve endured in my life. What I learned 
a few weeks after writing Sill and go- 
ing back and listening to the demo was 
that what I discovered was the power of 
true love and its unconditional nature.” 

Harris is crafting music from an 
inspired and motivated place. She does 
not feel restricted by her Americana 
roots, choosing to cherish the diversity 
of folk sensibility. Whether she em- 
braces bluegrass or her classic country 
upbringing, A Woman Like Me contin- 
ues to stick to Harris’s longstanding and 
cherished authenticity while creating art 
true to her unique and developed sound. 

— By Levi Gogeria 
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y itch Podolak is a living, funny, 


} passionate encyclopedia of folk 
music. In 2015, he was made a 
member of the Order of Manitoba in recogni- 
tion of his contributions to Canada’s folk music 
community. Among many things, Podolak 
helped establish the Winnipeg, Vancouver, 
Calgary, Edmonton, Canso, and Stan Rogers 
folk festivals. He helped found the West-End 
Cultural Centre in Winnipeg, and also hosted 
CBC’s Simply Folk radio show for four years. 
Podolak is currently the executive producer of 
Home Routes/Chemin Chez Nous, which is 
North America’s only house concert circuit. He 
recently began hosting a folk music podcast on 
Home Routes radio. 


Why a podcast, Mitch? 


I’ve thought about starting a folk radio station 
for a long time. The Wednesday Night Folk 
Show podcast is about proselytizing the art 
of folk music. When I started the podcast, I 
emailed Facebook friends who'd said they used 
to listen to me on Simply Folk. People started 
emailing me saying they’re listening to the new 
show. The podcast has no budget, but I have 
1,600 albums online. I bring in artists who 
play Home Routes circuits. The whole thing is 
based on goodwill. 


What’s your hope for the podcast? 


We have three goals. The first is fun and 
entertainment. The second is to provide online 
workshops with introductions to different kinds 
of music. For instance, there’s a Klezmer music 


podcast on the Home Routes website right now, 


and we have plans for 80 different workshops. 
The third goal is to provide thematic work- 
shops. We might, for example, create a whole 
podcast on shanties. 


What’s special about your podcast? 


The podcast is about spreading love of music, 
passion for music. We use it to educate Home 
Routes hosts who might want to learn more 
about folk music. The podcast is about spread- 
ing love of music, passion for music. I think 
about David Francey’s song, Redwinged Black- 
bird. Cathy Fink and James Keelaghan have 
both done covers. New versions bring a song 
into a different kind of process. People will 
cover Fink’s or Keelaghan’s versions. The song 
gets a new life and a new kind of importance. 

People can support the podcast for $5 a 
month. When we’re established, we'll look for 


sponsorship. 


How do you select your music? 


I’m trying to cover a lot of territory: trad’, 
topical songs, singer/songwriters. I’m largely 
following Tim Osmond, the artistic director 
of Home Routes. The performers he’s booked 
this year, have blown my mind. The duo Ari 
and Mia [Friedman] from Boston, you can hear 
they grew up with the tradition and yet write 
their own songs—new wine in old bottles. I love 
what they do with their stuff. 


You and Ava Kobrinsky are founding and 
active members of Home Routes. Could you 
talk about the organization? 


Home Routes is a folk music organization. 
First of all, everyone who works in the office 
plays the banjo—it’s a state of mind. 

We have two main goals at Home Routes. We 
provide employment for artists and we send 
artists to communities where there aren’t any 
gigs. People use their own homes to host small 
concerts. We have 12 routes across Canada and 
have put on 10,000 shows in 10 years. 


How did you come up with the idea for 
Home Routes? 


The idea was partly inspired by a well-known 
folk musician who said, “I could set up all the 
best gigs across Canada and that would give 
me a seven-week tour. What do I do with the 
rest of my time?” That question spun around in 
my head for a year and then we came up with 
the idea of a home concert circuit for musi- 


cians. 
What’s next? 


Home Routes is changing and expanding. We 
found that Winnipeg wasn’t turning out a lot of 
new folk musicians, so we’ve partnered with a 
local school board. We’re hosting workshops 
with instruments — fiddle, banjo, and guitar. 
There are lot of other exciting, new things on 
the horizon. [Stay tuned.] I’m really proud of 
Home Routes. I’ve never been part of a better 
organization. 

https://www.homeroutes.ca 
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His stripped-down 
acoustic soul stretches 
from Randy Newman to 
Blind Willie Johnson. 


/here’s your sense of soul? For 
most of us it’s a black music 
genre out of the 1950s and 
60s, indelibly tied to singers 

like Wilson Pickett and Aretha Franklin, and to 
labels like Stax and Motown. 
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But you might have to rethink those associ- 
ations when you check out That’s Where It’s 
At!, the latest album from Canada’s roots music 
treasure Michael Jerome Browne (his eighth 
Borealis release). 

On a project that spans decades of music 
history in unpredictable ways, Browne chose 
to look back to the roots of soul in gospel and 
blues, drawing on his exceptional interpretive 
skills with early acoustic traditions to fashion 
a set of old and new original tunes and covers. 
Altogether, he makes one of the best arguments 
I’ve heard yet for acoustic soul. 

“The last two albums I did were mostly blues 


oriented,” explains Montreal’s Browne, “so I 
kind of planned to go towards this soul thing 
because it’s more related. Plus, my wife (and 
writing partner B.A. Markus) and I had a cou- 
ple of soul tunes written already.” 

Almost anyone who grew up in the mid-20th 
century has some familiarity with classic soul 
and Browne expanded on that further in his 
teens. His experience in the Stephen Barry 
Blues Band in the 1990s included adapting a 
few songs to an electric soul style, but his first 
personal experiment in soul came on 2008’s A 
Beautiful Mess, including a band with electric 
guitar and keys. This time around, practicality 
spawned 14 tracks that are stripped down but 
still rich all at once. 

“One reason for doing these songs acoustical- 
ly was financial. Otherwise, I would have had 
to hire a band, and this is closer to my touring 
as a solo or duo act.” 

Between good business sense and healthy 
curiosity, this hybrid master has long crossed 
over between the myriad sub-genres of folk 
and blues, from Appalachia and Louisiana to 
bluegrass, regional blues styles, gospel, spiri- 
tuals, and more. That’s Where It’s At! continues 
these tendencies. 

As fans have come to expect, the finger 
picking is superlative whether he pulls out his 
six-string, 12-string, or fretless gourd banjo, 
using inventive arrangements that make the 
tracks swell with feeling. 

He enjoys spare studio conditions. 

“I’m a bit of a control freak in the studio. I’ve 
basically produced all of my albums.” 

Most of That’s Where It’s At! was accom- 
plished with the benefit of a crowd-funding 
campaign. 

Browne has covered Stevie Wonder and Al 
Green on past albums and their names surface 
again alongside Sam Cooke and Don Robey. 
The political bent of Wonder’s Skeletons adds 
some urgency. 

“T learned that song 25 years ago in the Barry 
band when we were looking for something po- 
litical, but the lyrics seem so apropos of what’s 
going on now. It took me a while to find a 
solo-acoustic way of doing it on the 12-string, 
and then we added the drums.” 

Green’s hit Here I Am is another track where 
John McColgan’s drums kick things up a notch. 
Browne’s familiarity with Cooke’s Somebody 
Have Mercy also dates back to the Barry band 
and its bouncy groove inspires the singer to add 
his tasty harmonica over top. 

“It’s a 12-bar blues that’s a little atypical of 
Sam Cooke’s repertoire but it works.” 

Two old blues tunes inspired a soul edge 
including the great Lowell Fulson vehicle 
Black Nights, and an upbeat take of Blind 


Willie Johnson’s Everybody Ought To Treat A Stranger Right, sublimely 
delivered here by a duo with guest singer Eric Bibb, who has employed 
Browne as his frequent backup for many years now. 

Another highlight puts Browne beside Hamilton’s great soul-blues 
vocalist Harrison Kennedy. 

“When the idea came to go soul, he was one of the first people I want- 
ed to collaborate with.” 

Kennedy completes the tender strength of Sydney Carter’s Pharaoh 
wonderfully, and Browne adds a short reprise of the tune to close the 
album. 

One older original, Remember When, gets a fresh duo treatment with 
the delightful addition of Roxanne Potting as a second singer, while the 
simple, playful repeating riff structure of the new tune Love’s A Funny 
Thing is “kind of how B.(Markus) and I started writing songs together 
20 years ago.” 

Finally, Browne has been covering Randy Newman’s famous flood 


ballad Louisiana 1927 in his shows for a while so it was beckoning to be 


recorded. 

“People have been asking for it and the way I do it is kind of on the : 
soul side.” 

Between the grooves, he manages to make these songs breathe with an 


~ FOLK FOUNDATION 


ear to the authenticity of rural acoustic string styles but Browne would 
never choose to duplicate someone else’s rendition. 


“Why bother repeating something that has already been done?” 7 Since 196% re 
Browne was re-inventing himself from the start. He was a year old 
when his parents— English professors from South Bend, IN—moved to Promoting and Preserving 
Montreal. i father’s love for the blues pees Oe ee ay to many Folk Art in Canada 
of the blues greats who came through. He took up harmonica at nine, 
guitar at 12, banjo at 13, and began playing cafés the next year. By the th rough Song, Story, Dance and Craft 


time he was 20, he had picked up fiddle and mandolin and was sharpen- 
ing his knowledge of regional styles. 

I caught up with Browne as he was preparing to head down to day one 
of 2019’s Folk Alliance Conference, conveniently happening in Montreal 
this year. His encyclopedic knowledge of the music, an effortless perfor- 
mance style, and connections on both sides of the Canadian-American 


www.mariposafolk.com 


border make him a natural at such events and the string-slinger-singer 
was putting in a handful of shows. 

“You don’t see the career benefits until a while afterwards, but going 
every once in a while and just being seen is good to remind people I’m 
still around. I actually get more work in the folk music world than I do in 
the blues, mainly from being acoustic. And if you get too pigeonholed as 
a blues artist then the folk festivals show less interest.” 

Browne’s dual citizenship makes it easier to tour in the U.S. but his 
shows there usually stick to New England and the Pacific northwest. 
While much of his music has American roots he’s thankful for his Cana- 
dian upbringing and fan base. 

“There’s so much more competition down there and being up here has 
helped me achieve a certain individual status. I like it up here. It’s been a 


great experience.” 
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She digs deep into race, 
class, and sexual oppres- 
sion with plenty of fiddle 
and pedal steel guitar. 


t’s been said that in the Northern states, 
when people talk about The War, they 
mean Vietnam or the Second World War. 
When people in the South talk about The 
War, they mean the Civil War. Amy Ray agrees 
with this idea as she explains some of the histo- 
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ry behind the songs on her new album, Hollar. 

“Living in the South, The War is part of your 
DNA. You can be an educated, left-wing, les- 
bian activist but you still think about the Civil 
War. You want to cut it out of yourself but you 
can’t. The race and class differences implied 
in that mindset infiltrate everything we do. A 
lot of the gay organizations down here realize 
you have to work for change about everything, 
not just queer issues. You can’t pull homopho- 
bia apart from everything else. I love the way 
the activists are starting to cross-pollinate and 
work on all those things together.” 

Ray is one-half of The Indigo Girls, the 


Grammy-winning folk rock duo she started 
with her friend, Emily Saliers, while they were 
both in high school. The Indigo Girls have 
their political moments but the albums Ray has 
made on her own dig deep into the race, class, 
and sexual oppression that continues to be a 
hallmark of life in the American South, and the 
rest of the country as well. 

While the songs on Hollar make oblique ref- 
erences to the Trump presidency, Ray says they 
were not directly inspired by his election. 

“There was so much polarization bubbling 
up, all over the country, that I wouldn’t say the 
songs are specific to Trump. The lyrics were 
also inspired by my family legacy. I grew up in 
the South. I come from five generations of peo- 
ple from Georgia, South Carolina, Alabama, 
and Florida, so I think a lot about the queer and 
civil rights movements and that informs the 
record to a certain degree.” 

Musically and, to a great extent, lyrically, 
Hollar is a country album, with waltzes, honky 
tonk rockers, folky ballads, and plenty of fid- 
dle, pedal steel, and twang-heavy electric gui- 
tar. Those elements are merged with Ray’s love 
of punk and politics to create arrangements that 
strike out in unexpected directions. 

“T like playing with people’s preconceptions,” 
she says. “Middle-aged lesbians are supposed 
to play folk music, which I do, but I like to 
play other stuff, too.” 

Ray’s approach is exemplified by Didn't 
Know a Damn Thing. It’s a brave song that 
follows her younger self on the path to political 
consciousness. 

“It’s not that brave, it’s just the truth,” 
she explains. “I grew up in a time when the 
injustices didn’t register on me, the way they 
do now. In high school, we used to go to Stone 
Mountain Park. It’s like Mount Rushmore, only 
the faces carved into the mountain are Jefferson 
Davis, Stonewall Jackson, and Robert E. Lee. 
In the ’70s, there was still a KKK camp there. 
As students, you’re insulated from the truth by 
churches, schools, and parents. To talk about 
the reality was scary. They didn’t know how to 
bring it up. I was lucky; I had a great teacher 
in high school, Warren Sutherland. I was out- 
spoken and bratty, arguing all the time, a young 
Republican in some ways. He took me aside 
and read me the riot act about privilege. After 
that, my whole perspective shifted. 

“T started singing and writing songs, inspired 
by my friendship with [Indigo Girl] Emily. 
Music was my way to reach people. I’d been 
playing guitar since I was 10. I knew I’d never 
be a hotshot guitar player, or a great singer, 
but I knew I could learn how to write a good 
song. I’m still trying to write better songs every 
year.” 


Ray says that living in the South has taught her to have an open mind. 


“T’ve been in a rural conservative town for 25 years, so I don’t make : 
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assumptions. I was in Home Depot a couple of days ago: this guy wear- a * y r pam > | » | 
o o S a =_ ~o < 


ing construction clothes and a hard hat came up to me, maybe 20 years T ae - 

old. I would have been on my guard, based on his appearance, but he R ta 3 O R D > G R U P 
wanted to thank me for a benefit concert I did for the local high school’s RMR Os ke: ee 
art programs. He said, ‘I love your music and my wife loves your music, new music from 
and what you did really helped the kids.’ 

“There may not be many gay people in town but the ones I know do a 
lot of community work. They’re building bridges to a world of people 
who may not want to understand that lifestyle but suddenly they’re at 
a soup kitchen serving meals, working right next to a gay man. A lot of 
great things are happening in my town.” 

Ray talks about the difference between the way southern people think 
and how they act in Sure Feels Good Anyway, another poignant song on 
Hollar. 

“Some neighbours may not agree with me politically but theyll come 


over and help me shovel the snow off my lawn. In the song, I’m saying . ) : i a MOLLY TUTTLE 
4 WHEN YOU’RE READY 


. A “..a sort of high-wattage Alison Krauss-Taylor 
because you’ ve been good to me. Swift hybrid—Tuttle effortlessly delivers a mélange 


“Not everybody’s racist. That’s why I stay. I don’t want to live in a of styles to accompany her powerful guitar licks 
throughout.” —Rolling Stone Country 
bubble. I want to make change and change has to start on a personal . Tie Cicboa aibbuirn fay the Barwericania Whiclo aniarcke" 
level. I’m white and have a lot of privilege. It might be different if I was 2018 Instrumentalist of the Year. 
Black, or Hispanic, or even Asian, but I stay ’cause I love the woods, 
and streams, and the rural life. I want to be able to have that, if I want to. 
I don’t think I could live anywhere else. The South gets a bad rap, as it 


should, but if you’ve read the history of slavery and racism in the U.S., 


to some of my neighbours, “You have it in you to be a better person, 


you know the slave trade was also propping up industries in the North. 
We’re all descended from genocidal maniacs who killed off all the Na- 
tives but the South is also the birthplace of the Civil Rights Movement.” 


sieve oo ktaw@sning orl STEVE POLTZ 


es SHINE ON 
“Critics and fans alike now regard Poltz 
eee — San: ae as a talented and prolific songwriter.” 
‘ > —NPR Mountain Stage 
= ie - ee A true musical iconoclast, Steve Poltz has done it all 


<4 Oye (co-written a multiplatinum single, signed to a major 
Se Be Cee Ze label and created a career as a songwriter). SHINE 
: ON is Poltz at his most searching and insightful. 


DALE WATSON 
CALL ME LUCKY 


“He's spent the past two decades proving 
there are still powerful tales to be told from 
the honkytonk pulpit, and he’s brought that 
message to the faithful.” —The Nashville Scene 


Watson pays homage to the country music greats 
and proves (again) that he’s the real deal. 
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d never be a hotshot guitar pla 
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‘Whitehorse 


Duo offers a beautiful, 


courageous, fresh per- 
spective on a variety of 
classic blues recordings. 


The founding members possessed mature 
individual careers as seasoned singer/songwrit- 
ers along with five years of marriage when they 
decided to team up for a new, joint endeavour 
in 2011. What to call it? 

“Whitehorse just came up on top of the other 
names we were considering. It had a nice ring, 
was rooted in Canadian geography, and was a 
remote Canadian city that many of the people 


instalment of the band’s blues homage The 
Northern South Vol. 2 were available for perus- 
al, praise, and purchase. Let it be stated right 
here and now that each would make a wonder- 
ful addition to your collection or playlist. 

For those of us pagans who nonetheless de- 
light in Xmas holiday tunes, Winter Classic is a 
godsend, if you will. 

Melissa: “Shauna (de Cartier, band manager 


t was just a few days before the annual and CEO of Six Shooter Records) had been on 
us to write a Christmas song for years, which 
we totally ignored. But maybe having a baby 


injected some new life into the holiday for us. 


who see us will never get to visit. That seems 
Yukon Heritage Days festivities when 
Melissa McClelland and I spoke over the 


like a long time ago...” 
In fact, Whitehorse has indeed logged many 


+ line—a date on the calendar unknown to __ miles, literally and figuratively, since its in- 


both of us. So let’s just call it a nifty coinci- 
dence. Anyway, it was cold and snowy on both 


ends of the call, which also fits. 


In fact, Whitehorse, the two-member ensem- 
ble of which she is a part with her husband, 


Luke Doucet, have nothing to do with the 


lovely Yukon capital other than it being another 
tour stop along the way. McClelland, speaking 
from home in Toronto, has been explaining the 
band’s creation myth for years but indulges me 


one more time without an audible groan. 
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ception, producing five studio albums and four 
EPs with a Juno Award among other citations 
in its resumé. To my knowledge, no signs of 
enraged cultural appropriation have exploded 
up North— Whitehorse played two shows at the 
Yukon Arts Centre in March. 

And even when the two take a hiatus of sorts 
to write original material for a new studio 
release, they are seriously in motion. By late 
2018/early 2019, their Christmas album A 
Whitehorse Winter Classic and the second 


The last time she asked (in early 2018) we were 
still in the Christmas head space and retreated 
to our separate corners to write, and a whole 
bunch of songs came out. We’re very proud of 
it and somewhat amazed at its [strong] recep- 
tion, since we had absolutely no expectations. 
It was released with little fanfare.” 

As to Volume 2, the latest in Whitehorse’s 
remarkable blues reinvention project, it’s basi- 
cally just a case of ‘back by popular demand’. 
The Northern South was a gutsy move from 


Day 1, given the uncountable explorations of clue what we’ll end up with. We spend weeks ation. 


the genre available from every conceivable cataloging blues songs and creating a list. ‘We listened to the Slim Harpo version many 
corner, from Ornette Coleman to Willie Nelson We’re looking for melodic hooks, the stories times and decided to twist it around; there was 
to George Gershwin and beyond, if you will. being told— whatever piques our interest. Then _ perfect sense of call-and-response, the power 
And yet Whitehorse, somehow, has managed to __ we narrow it down in the studio.” (Which of the spoken word. I was also just getting over 
find a new wrinkle, a fresh perspective. happens to be venerable Revolution Recording —_a cold, which helped with the sultry thing,” she 
Nor do they shy away from the classics. It in Toronto.) laughs. 
takes a certain plucky courage to reinterpret the “This will then be the first time we’ ve ever It’s 40th birthday year for the Chicago-born, 
likes of J Just Wanna Make Love To You or St. tried playing the song, so we figure out what Hamilton-raised musician, but there is evi- 
James Infirmary in Vol. 2, as it did a couple of key is best, what instruments and who should dently no trauma attached. Both McClelland 
years ago in Vol. 1 with Come On In My Kitch- __ play them, along with creating loops. We and Doucet look pretty terrific and exude an 
en or Hoochie Coochie Man. That it all works honestly never know what direction it will take. | unforced stylishness, for starters. 
so beautifully is not only a tribute to McClel- The blues is just so much fun.” “Tt’s a biggie, but I actually feel better than 
land and Doucet but also to the wonderful, I ask her takes on a couple of my Vol. 2 ever, having what feels like a perfect balance 
alchemic elasticity of the genre itself. favourites. of age, wisdom, and experience, comfortable in 
“Originally, the whole idea was to pay tribute “John the Revelator has so many different my skin. We have a beautiful family life and I 
to the different genres that have especially versions and apparently was an end of time Bi- __ still get to do what I love.” 
influenced our own music — folk, blues, and ble story. That didn’t resonate with our version So, what should folks take away from the 
country. We thought that we’d dedicate [an So We wrote some new lyrics that did, which latest recorded effort? 
EP] to each. And we might still do that atsome touches on issues like feminism, Trump— “Well, I hope people will be able to observe 
point. But the blues choice worked so well, was __ pressing issues.” with us the evolution of the blues and what that 
so much fun, and offered such freedom in the Listen to Melissa’s delightful reading of the music means, crossing into so many genres, 
arrangements and instrumentation that we just Slim Harpo standout Baby, Scratch My Back to honour these artists and age-old songs in a 
had to do another one.” and you might just blush, it’s so darned steamy __ respectful way.” 
The methodology is unusual considering the and sexy, a veritable Julie London redux for And in these capable Canuck hands, never 
standard accent on pre-production that attends the 21st century. Check out the video online. dull. 
most recording projects. In fact, check out all of Whitehorse’s videos, 
“Tt’s very experimental. We don’t have a which are very much worthy of your consider- 


Need funding 
for your next 
project? 


Visit www.factor.ca to 
find out more about 
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| Stringband 


Beautiful old-time music 
laced with a patchwork of 
Child Ballads, Cajun, and 
Carter Family classics. 


=f fee 


ounded more than 15 years ago, the 
. origins of The Foghorn Stringband 
proves as charming and unexpected 


= a story as the music they play. 
Sammy Lind is from Minnesota and Caleb 
Klauder and Reeb Willms are from Washing- 
ton state, one from the farmland in the east, 
the other from the coast. They started playing 
Appalachian folk music— old-time music —to- 
gether in Portland, OR, though when the orig- 
inal bass player left to start a food truck, they 
took on Nadine Landry, a native of Quebec. 
They met her in Juno, AK, at a festival, though 
she was living in Whitehorse at the time. “She 
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had the same group of friends, and we’d run 
into her once a year.” 

That’s the short version, anyway, but it says 
a lot about the state of old-time music in the 
world today. It’s a bit rangy, and it’s about get- 
ting together with friends, sharing time within 
the values that the music represents — inclusion, 
participation, and joy. Says Lind, it’s a chance 
“to experience a different way of life.” 

“We’ve always loved how those tunes made 
us feel,” he says. “It’s a lost way of writing, 
singing, and conveying feelings. I’ve always 
loved a simpler lifestyle, and I think there’s 
something just so powerful and timeless about 
the music, and that non-commercial element.” 

I reached Lind by phone at his home in 
rural Quebec, calling just as he came in from 
checking the water supply, kicking snow off 
his boots. 

“Our water is gravity fed. I’ve got to check it 
every once in a while.” He adds, “It’s OK for 
the moment,” as if to put my mind at ease. In 
weather like they had this February, it appar- 


ently can be a bit touch and go. 

The band, truly, has a very non-commercial 
approach, one that is common to the culture of 
the music. For more than 12 years, they played 
every Sunday at an English pub in Portland, 
not so much to perform as to add a sound and 
a warmth to the room. There was a dedication 
to the gig that existed out of all proportion to 
any remuneration, which was largely limited to 
the experience itself. Nevertheless, they would 
even book their flights home from tours to 
arrive in time to play that Sunday slot. 

“The pub is called the Moon and Sixpence, so 
we'd call it the moon landing.” 

The motivation was to participate in some- 
thing larger, an experience that is a hallmark of 
social music, here and around the world. 

Lind recalls during a trip to Ireland some 
years ago, “sitting around a table and seeing 
these guys playing music, the young people 
looking at their elders as if thinking, ‘I’m going 
to be like that someday’.” 

It’s a motivation that Lind had even before 


he knew there was an outlet for it, or a kind of 
music associated with it. 
“It gave me a nice perspective on life, and to 


do something that delivers a positive message.” 


The band’s latest release, Rock Island 
Grange, is a window onto that world. If you 
come at this not knowing anything about what 
you’re looking at, youll miss much of what it 
really is and what it represents. 

On one level, it’s old-time music, played 
beautifully, with all the character and ease 
you’d want to hear. On another, it’s a patch- 
work, a whole made up of parts that can only 
be put together by this band, in this time. 

There are some old-time standards, two 
Carter Family tunes, and a Child ballad. You’d 
expect that, but there’s a Cajun tune, too, as 
well as an original. 

The tunes are like stones polished by all the 
hands that have touched them. 

“They go through a filter of everything 
you ve ever experienced in your life,” says 
Lind, “the music you’ ve heard, the people 
you’ve met. Where you grew up. It just comes 
through his filter.” 

Nadine is 12th generation in on the Gaspé 
Coast, and spnt time in Louisiana and White- 
horse. Add to that the time spent on the road, 
moving between all of those tables that she 


S loved hoy 
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and the others have sat around, often late into 
the night. If you listen closely, as indeed you 
absolutely should, you’ll hear all of it. 

“You can’t help but think of the generations 
before you,” says Lind, “but also where you 
learned a tune, or who you learned it from.” 

The culture of old-time is one that floats a fair 
bit below the radar. Like the Chrysalids, it’s a 
society that exists in the world as a shared ex- 
perience and a shared language between people 
who, for whatever reason, are drawn to it. 

“People have become lifelong friends,” says 
Lind, despite only seeing one another at inter- 
vals, through the festivals and the camps and 
the workshops. 

“We just had two 18-year-olds who came out 
to study with us for a week.” They spend the 
week living together, making music, checking 
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the water supply. It’s all part of it, Lind notes. 
Being together, with and without the instru- 
ments in hand, “it puts it more in the context 
that it came out of it, rather than looking at a 
DVD trying to get something out of it. 

“We joke that sometimes we set up tours be- 
cause we miss people,” he says, though, in fact, 
that is indeed a driver. The day after I spoke 
with him, they set out for a tour of Alaska that 
begins, improbably, in Moncton. From there 
they head to Winnipeg, then rent a car to drive 
to Saskatoon. And so it goes. The life of the 
band reflects their origin story, moving though 
a big world full of kindred spirits. 

You can visit that world, too. Among other 
destinations, they’ll be at Nimble Fingers, a 
premiere old-time festival held each summer in 
Sorrento, BC. 


Te 
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This feature is the first 

in a series dedicated to 
celebrating the great folk 
musicians from our past. 
By Jean Hewson 


) ark Twain once said, “Age is 

an issue of mind over matter. 

' |) If you don’t mind, it doesn’t 

4 matter.” New Brunswick fiddler 
Matilda Murdoch appears to epitomize Twain’s 
witticism. 

As a person who taught herself to play the 
fiddle when she was eight years old and who 
performed and composed well into her 90s, age 
has never kept her from her life’s ambitions. 

Matilda Kelly was born in Loggieville, NB, 
in 1920. When she was eight years old, her 
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father brought home an old fiddle in the hopes 
that one of his children would take it up. Matil- 
da claimed it. 

“My parents couldn’t play. I watched other 
people play but I didn’t know exactly what 
they were doing. I just kind of wiggled my 
fingers around and figured it out.” 

She eventually taught herself Little Brown 
Jug, and within a few years she was writing 
her own tunes and playing at local dances and 
concerts. Her very first composition, the Log- 
gieville Two-Step, was written at the age of 11. 
Arguably her best-known tune, it is accessible 
and easy to learn, while possessing a melodic 
sweetness and charm that endears it to players 
of all ages and abilities. 

At the age of 22, she married Francis Mur- 
doch, with whom she had four children: Owen, 
Terrence, Leo, and Mary Jane. Life was not 
easy during the early days of their marriage. 
Their little house in Napan had no electricity; 


the children studied by lamplight, the house 
was heated by the stove in the kitchen, and 
Matilda scrubbed all of their laundry by hand 
with a tub and washboard. There wasn’t much 
time for music when the children were small 
but as they grew up and became more indepen- 
dent, there were more opportunities for creative 
pursuits. 

Her eldest son, Owen, remembers his mom 
making music with ordinary household items: 
‘When I was a young lad, mom used to collect 
water glasses, which she would fill with water 
and would tune using a tuning fork and an eye 
dropper to get the right pitch. She would play 
the glasses with knitting needles— xylophone 
style. She could rip through any or reel or waltz 
or any kind of tune you can imagine. It was 
perfect— you could step dance to it!” 

Matilda once again threw herself into writing 
tunes and playing the fiddle. In the 1950s, she 
became the first female fiddler to appear on 


Don Messer’s Jubilee when CBC producer Bill Langstroth recruited her 
in an effort to include more local talent on the show. She made three 
appearances in total, which boosted her profile across Atlantic Canada 
and earned her the nickname Queen of the Down East Fiddle. 

Her daughter, Mary Jane Kingston, has fond memories of her mother’s 
popularity and irrepressible creativity: “It was nothing for me to come 
home from school when I was 8—I’d skip into the house and we’d have 
to quiet down a bit because people like Don Messer and his group would 
be there. Good musicians from all over would come to the house to jam 
with mom. She was always composing —in the night she would wake 
up and turn on a flashlight and write down a few notes of a tune that had 
come to her. Then she would call people the next morning and say, ‘Oh, 
I wrote this last night, what do you think?’ and would play it over the 
phone.” 

In the 1970s, she was asked by well-known Ottawa Valley step dancer 
Buster Brown to record some of her original tunes to be used for step 
dancing instruction and performance. The music had to follow a strict 
format that standardized the length of the tunes and included timed 
introductions and endings, as per the requirements of the dancers. 

“T watched them while they were dancing so I got their timing and 
rhythm; if you can get the timing from the dance, everything fits better.” 

The music was released on two albums entitled Matilda Murdoch 
Plays Some of Her Own: Volumes I and 2. They are the only commer- 
cial recordings done by her over the course of her lengthy career. 

In the meantime, Matilda’s tunes have travelled far and wide and have 
been recorded and performed by a veritable Who’s Who of the interna- 
tional fiddling community, including Canadians Don Messer, Graham 
and Eleanor Townsend, Ned Landry and Ivan Hicks, Irish fiddler Eu- 
gene O’Donnell, and legendary American musician Mark O’Connor. 

Matilda Murdoch turned 99 on Jan. 30. She suffers from degenerative 
disc disease and is somewhat hard of hearing but is still as sharp as a 
tack and enjoys hauling out the fiddle for special occasions and parties 
at the nursing home where she now resides. 

At this point in her life she figures she has written almost 300 tunes. 
She has received numerous awards for her substantial cultural contri- 
butions, including the 2002 Stompin’ Tom Connors East Coast Music 
Award, MUSICNB’s Lifetime Achievement Award (2016), the Order 
of New Brunswick (2004), and the Order of Canada (2010). She is a 
member of the North American Fiddle Hall of Fame in Osceola, NY, as 
well as the New Brunswick Country Music Hall of Fame. 

Although she has a list of accomplishments the length of her arm and 
bow combined, Matilda remains humble and grateful for the opportu- 
nities afforded to her. When interviewed in 2006 by Terry Gadsden for 
his documentary Matilda Murdoch: Fire in the Bow, she said to him, 
“I’ve gone through so much and I’ve gained so much, it’s amazing to 
me because, this—this happened to me? Looking back, I never expected 
that I would go this far, and I’m not done yet.” 


Tragically, Matilda Murdoch passed away on Feb. 2. Jean 
Hewson interviewed Matilda on Jan. 29, the day before her 
99th birthday. “She had just had her hair done, and she was 
really, really tickled that people were still interested enough 
in her to interview her,” says Jean. “She was excited about the 


article” 

Her daughter, Mary Jane, e-mailed Jean on Feb. 3 to say 
Matilda had a great birthday party, played a few tunes with 
friends and family, and then died in her sleep just days later. 
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Celebrating 20 years 
together, the award-win- 
ning duo flit between 
hope and uncertainty. 


=Perything’s Shifting, Madison 

omy V 1Olet’s new album, opens with a 
track that’s as certain and uplifting 

“lly as a sunrise. In fact, the first song 

is called Sight of the Sun. 

But don’t let that fool you, because the 
album—and it’s a darn good one—ends with 
Real Love, a song that’s as riddled with uncer- 
tainty as the opener is marked by the opposite. 

Between those musical bookends lies a col- 
lection of tunes, wrapped up in Madison Vio- 
let’s folk-pop sound, that explore the spectrum 
of certainty and ambiguity, with a healthy dose 
of the personal to illustrate it all. 

Before we get to those songs, a little back- 
ground is in order. 

The new album is the duo’s ninth since Bren- 
ley MacEachern and Lisa Maclsaac formed 
Madison Violet, originally called Madviolet, 
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in 1999. 

Twenty years on, they say they had no idea 
when they set out what their musical future 
held or what they really wanted it to look like. 

“Our goal was to see the world, using music 
as a springboard for travel. We’ve been very 
successful with that,” says MacEachern, who is 
from Kincardine, ON. 

“T don’t know if we had any real expectations 
of it lasting,” adds Maclsaac, sister of fiddler 
Ashley Maclsaac and a native of Creignish, 
NS. “It really came down to Brenley and I 
slugging it out, day in and day out, for 20 
years. I think if you put the work in, you can 
make things come true.” 

The duo, winners of the 2009 Canadian 
Folk Music Award for best vocal group, had 
a romantic as well as a musical partnership 
during their first decade together. Navigating 
the professional relationship got dicey when 
the romantic one foundered, but they persisted 
and found the music actually became easier to 
create because they knew each other so well. 

Listening to them talk from Montreal, where 
they are playing showcases at February’s Folk 
Alliance International Conference, it’s clear 
how comfortable they are together. Their 


shared years seem a bulwark against the com- 
plexities of a life in the entertainment industry 
and the relentless touring that’s distinguished 
their career. 

‘““We’ve learned what we need to do to make 
it work, to circle the wagons tight with good 
people, positive musicians, positive team mem- 
bers,” says Maclsaac. 

Positivity underlies Sight of the Sun, which 
opens with the multi-layered pluck of violin 
strings capturing the inching up of the morning 
sun and then spreads with more instruments 
into full, rich light. The song doesn’t gloss over 
hurt, self-doubt, and the pain that can accom- 
pany transitions but it does counsel openness to 
possibility: “Lose your guard, there’s a good in 
change,” the two sing. 

“Tt’s a hopeful song. One thing we’re sure of 
is the sun will come up in the morning and go 
down in the evening,” says MacEachern. 

She says the song was composed in Califor- 
nia after an all-day writing session. 

‘We needed a break, to have a drink and 
some food. By the time the food came, we had 
written the whole song, but it was just a poem. 
We went back to where we were staying and 
put it to music. We wrote it in the evening, so 


there was no sun out. I’m not sure where it 
came from; sometimes it really is a mystery. ” 

“T think she was probably drinking a tequila 
sunrise,” jokes Maclsaac. 

Her band mate says that images and ideas 
often come from their road trips. For instance, 
a new alertness to the dichotomies we live 
with on a daily basis could come from gazing 
out the window at a passing landscape while 
listening to an audio book about a place and 
time entirely different from what’s outside that 
window. 

In fact, dichotomies are among the elements 
underpinning the new album, says MacEach- 
ern. 

That’s certainly true of the song Nobody. It’s 
about a miscarriage that MacEachern suffered 
just before she and MaclIsaac went their sepa- 
rate ways romantically. The loss of their child 
“caused so much grief, and we didn’t want 
to talk about it,’ says MacEachern. “It’s such 
a secret that women, and men, carry around 
inside them.” 

As the song puts it, “No one sees there's 


anything wrong / You put on your brave face ... 


The show must go on.” 

There’s still a stigma attached to miscar- 
riage, adds Maclsaac, before explaining that 
MacEachern played the first verse of Nobody, 
which she had just written, during an intermis- 
sion at an overseas show last year. “I literally 
started crying,” says Maclsaac. “And I realized 
at that moment that this was a story we needed 
to tell.” 

The new album includes more upbeat tunes, 
of course. Mama Told Me, about taking 
chances and betting your all on love no matter 


bn Violet: “Our goal wa 


what the outcome, moves at a bright clip. So 
do tunes like the title track, which is a good 
example of the dichotomy MacEachern brings 
up: the song’s pop inflections run counter to the 
track’s less cheery message about what’s lost 
in a digital culture where the focus is instant 
gratification. 

Time to Right the Wrong, like Nobody, looks 
back to an event that happened some time ago 
but is just now working its way into Madison 
Violet’s catalogue. It’s about MacEachern’s 
brother, Stephen, who died in 2006 after an 
altercation with another man. Abused as a 
youngster by a priest who ingratiated himself 
with the family, Stephen “attracted predators 
throughout his whole life,” says his sister. 
“Trauma followed him.” 

MacEachern has spoken publicly before 
about her brother’s death, and the priest him- 
self is now dead. But the song’s refrain, sung 
in unison rather than harmony by MacEachern 
and Maclsaac, makes clear that reparation is 
now a matter of a collective determination that 
there be no future victims: “Jt’s gone on too 
long / It’s time to right the wrong.” 

The album’s closer, Real Love, is a tenderly 
rendered portrait of a relationship that’s finally 
over. One person takes the picnic cooler; the 
other, the records. But while the division of ob- 
jects is simple, the essential question—“Does 
anyone know real love?” —seems unanswer- 
able. 

Trying to figure out our relationships, says 
MacEachern, “You can ask yourself so many 
questions. And then you go, ‘Uh, maybe I’m 
overthinking this’.” 
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Twenty years after the 
Northern Ireland peace 
agreement, traditional 
music thrives again. 


M% cople feel the shackles are 
) off. Their inhibitions are let 
loose. They’re going and 


a exploring and maybe par- 
ticipating in what they had an interest in before 
but may have been nervous about. And that just 
strengthens the sector doesn’t it? The culture, 
the music, and everything about it.” 

Ray Giffen was talking about the impact of 
the 1998 Belfast Peace Agreement on tradition- 
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al arts and music in the north of Ireland. Giffen 
runs The Duncairn in north Belfast, a resolute- 
ly community-based arts centre, just a short 
journey away from the flourishing city centre. 
It’s an off-shoot of the 174 Trust, a long-estab- 
lished group that has been working in the local 
community for decades. 

By this, its fifth year, The Duncairn has 
clearly established itself as a key venue in the 
traditional and folk music scene, way beyond 
Belfast’s city limits. 

“Tan Lynch from Lankum refers to The 
Duncairn as one of the six iconic traditional 
and world music venues on the island,” Giffen 
went on to explain. “So that maybe sets in con- 
text just how important we are...we support, 
encourage, and showcase existing artists with 
an international reputation, as well as young, 
emerging artists.” 


es 
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The Duncairn also hosts international acts, 
including some of the cream of Canada such as 
The Fretless, Lonesome Ace Stringband, and 
The Slocan Ramblers. 

It was a busy afternoon. In the theatre space 
upstairs, under the pine-clad beam ceiling of 
the old refurbished church, the musicologist, 
composer, and musician Conor Caldwell was 
delivering a talk. It was part of the Dun Uladh 
Remembering Bunting Festival honouring the 
vital work of Edward Bunting, the collector 
of traditional songs and tunes who began his 
prolific career in 1792 at the Belfast Harpers’ 
Assembly. 

Meanwhile, in the exhibition space down- 
stairs, people were gathering to join the Ander- 
sonstown Traditional Music School session. A 
session that incidentally could potentially play 
the odd tune collected by Bunting himself all 


those years before. 

“It’s been a real boom time, particularly 
in this past 10 years in the North,” Giffen 
continued. “We’ve seen the establishment 
of traditional music schools, young people 
playing traditional music in east Belfast [where 
it hadn’t been happening previously]. And we 
can’t forget the rural areas; they’re so import- 
ant.” 

Within the last couple of years, Belfast has 
gained its own Summer School of Traditional 
Music. “That’s brought together different types 
of music, from marching bands to Scots piping 
bands to Irish traditional pipes. There’s tuition 
and the offer for everyone to engage. That’s a 
huge step forward. You couldn’t have done that 
in Belfast 15 or 20 years ago.” 

He listed some of Belfast’s “great custodi- 
ans of traditional and folk music”: The John 
Hewitt Bar, the Duke of York, Maddens Bar. 
“They kept the folk and traditional music alive 
when it was really hard, in the dark days,” he 
recalled. “But there’s a new generation coming 
through and that’s a cause of great optimism.” 

Armagh Pipers Club is at the heart of several 
generations of homegrown talent. An indepen- 
dent traditional music club based in Armagh, 
they won the Good Tradition Award at the 2018 
BBC Folk Awards. “The Armagh Pipers Club 
has survived and thrived and is now into its 
53rd year of teaching the music,” founder and 
director Brian Vallely told me. It’s not easy. 

“The traditional music scene exists through 
largely unfunded voluntary effort, which en- 
ables it to survive and thrive.” 

But despite the struggle for funds, the club 
has been producing award-winning, interna- 
tionally renowned composers and musicians 
for decades. Indeed, Vallely’s list of Armagh 
Pipers Club graduates is a partial Who’s Who of 
traditional musicians from the north of Ireland. 

Unfortunately, there wasn’t room to keep his 
list intact. However, some of those he named 
include: “Rioghnach Connolly (vocals, flute), 
Jarlath Henderson (vocals, uillean pipes, whis- 
tle), Niall Hanna (vocals, guitar) and groups 
such as CUIG... The older generation of 
former members include Brian Finnegan (flute, 
whistle), Niall Vallely (concertina), Cillian 
Vallely (uillean pipes), and Caoimhin Vallely 
(piano).” 

Rioghnach Connolly is the first name on Val- 
lely’s list. A graduate of Armagh Pipers Club, 
you'll find her fronting the bands Honeyfeet 
and The Breath, and working with Afro Celt 
Sound System. Fusing and shifting from Irish 
traditional to blues to jazz to Appalachia, and 
much farther, she’s now based in Manchester 
but regularly visits home, not least after her 
recent appointment as musician in residence in 


Derry’s Nerve Centre. 

Derry incidentally, is (amongst so much 
more) home to IMBOLC International Music 
Festival, one of Ireland’s ieading folk and 
world music festivals. 

“The folk/roots scene is vibrant and grow- 
ing all the time,” Connolly told me. “I think 
this is due to the great foundation traditional 
music gives to songwriting, and to nurturing 
community audiences... Damien O’ Kane, 
Barry Kerr, Niall Hanna, and the Henry Girls 
are great ambassadors for the north of Ireland 
songwriting scene, who not only possess great 
lyricism but also fuse traditional songs with 
their own original arrangement style, and with 
terrific effect.” 

In a slight shift of direction, harpist and sing- 
er Brona McVittie’s recent solo debut offers 
crisp, experimental elements and a distinctively 
fresh, modern brand of folk music. And then 
there’s experimental folk songwriter Joshua 
Burnside. He is, “A shining example of what’s 
coming through of this newfound optimism 
and breaking down of barriers,” according to 
Ray Giffen, who was listing talent that stood 
out to him. “There are so many, it’s not fair, 
I’ll just leave people out. But this young lad is 
exciting.” 

Giffen had already waxed lyrical about 
longtime internationally recognized master 
musicians such as John McSherry (uillean 
pipes, low whistles) and Donal O’Connor 
(fiddle, keyboards). About Beoga: “Four Nordy 
lads and a Limerick lass beating out the new 
wave trad,” as they describe themselves. About 
the long-worked new album by quiet virtuoso 
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Francis Mcllduff, a son of traditional music 
eminence the McPeake family, and one of the 
best pipers in Ireland. 


But Giffen’s right. There are too many artists, 
bands, initiatives, venues, festivals, schools, 
clubs, and projects dotted around the north of 
Ireland to even scrape the surface of the tradi- 
tional/folk/roots scene here. All I can suggest is 
that you check out some of these names— some 
of our brightest, sharpest talents—and keep us 
in your sights. 
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Traditional Quebec har- 
monica virtuoso returns 
in brilliant form after an 
extended hiatus. 


n the fall of 2017, when most people 
believed he had vanished forever from 
Québec’s folk music scene, diatonic 
harmonica virtuoso Robert Legault resur- 
faced brilliantly —after a 15-year hiatus — with 
Le mouton noir et autres airs fabuleux (The 
Black Sheep and Other Fabulous Airs). 
From the outset, this returning artist re- 
vealed his true colours: the CD cover sports 
a pirate-like emblem of two harmonicas 
crisscrossed under a skull. The tone is set, like 
a warning sign... 
Listening to this pivotal album causes no 
discomfort—far from it—though a question 
arises: how could this artist have waited so 
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long before producing his first solo album? In 
response, it’s worth mentioning that Robert 
Legault’s artistic trajectory has been anything 
but linear. 

Born in Valleyfield in 1961, Robert Legault 
taught himself to play harmonica at about age 
13. His meeting with Michel Faubert, who 
attended the same high school, led him to play 
folk music. (Michel Faubert played fiddle at the 
time but is now known as a singer and story- 
teller.) After moving to Montreal, Legault got 
in touch with accordionist Philippe Bruneau 
and harmonicist Gabriel Labbé, from whom he 
would later take private lessons. 

His apprenticeship with this master musician 
consisted primarily of reproducing the latter’s 
repertoire, with an emphasis on taking the time 
necessary to learn each piece accurately, both 
in the melody and in the articulation of the 
notes. 

He played mainly with Michel Faubert and 
pianist Mario Loiselle during the following 
years but moved to Quebec City in the early 


°80s to study. Once there, he met other talented 
musicians, including harmonicist Jean-Francois 
Lemieux; fiddlers Daniel Lemieux, Lisa 
Ornstein, and Guy Bouchard; and accordionist/ 
pianist Denis Pépin. Legault felt that his talent 
blossomed in this environment and he become 
more confident in his interpretation of the 
tunes. 

In Quebec City, he taught harmonica at the 
Ecole des Danseries, which led to his participa- 
tion on the legendary recording Les Danseries 
du Québec...de l’ autre bord de |’ eau (On the 
Other Side of the Water) in 1986 with Lisa 
Ornstein and Denis Pépin. This album marked 
him as a talented harmonica player in the 
minds of many. 

During this period, he spent three summers 
in France, touring with Francine Reeves and 
Les Maudzits Frangais (Benoit Reeves, Patrick 
Desaunay, Serge Desaunay), with whom he 
perfected his harmonica playing. In 1985 and 
1986, he performed at festivals with the Hop 
Frogs (Michel Faubert, Claude Methé, Daniel 


Roy, Paul Marchand). This was followed in 
1989 by tours in France with Michel Faubert 
and Manigance. 

At the beginning of the ’90s, as Michel 
Faubert gradually put instrumental music to the 
side in favour of his traditional songs project 
Maudite mémoire, and with fewer performance 
opportunities, Robert Legault reduced his pres- 
ence in the folk world. As he was concurrently 
active in the hardcore (punk) scene, a milieu 
at odds — or even incompatible — with the folk 
world, his distance from traditional music kept 
growing until, other than playing on Daniel 
Roy’s album Au tour du flageolet in 1996, he 
had virtually disappeared from the trad scene. 

This situation might have persisted were it 
not for the tenacity of a young admirer, David 
Brunelle. After combing through telephone 
directories and the web, Brunelle finally made 
contact and expressed his admiration. Legault 
was amazed by this undertaking but also 
touched, and agreed to meet David in order to 
transmit to him what he knew: to pass on his 
musical baggage, as it were. 

This unlikely encounter with someone so 
eager to learn his music motivated Legault and 
pulled him out of his latent period. He had not 
lost any of his ease of interpretation, and the 
arrival of a new generation of higher-perform- 


ing instruments undoubtedly made him better 
than when he had originally stopped playing 
his harmonica. Gradually, this passion and 

the infectious pleasure of rediscovering the 
musical possibilities of the instrument led him 
to the project of solo album centered on the 
traditional harmonica. 

Legault is one of the last active musicians 
with the ability to transmit a traditional har- 
monica sound via a sought-after repertoire, and 
he was motivated to record Le mouton noir to 
showcase his unique sound: filled with chords 
and punctuated by a diversified ornamenta- 
tion—similar to what we might hear on violin 
or accordion— but without blues inflections. 
The simple pleasure of playing was also a 
motivating factor, of course! 

Le mouton noir et autres airs fabuleux is 
an album that fits the character of its maker: 
provocative, proud of his punk background, 
independently minded, with no need to justify 
his musical choices to his peers in the trad 
world and no expectation of a seal of approval 
from them. 

Although Legault’s independent spirit is 
forefront on this album, the rebellious cover is 
something of a diversion because, like a tree 
hiding the forest, the album also includes small 
musical treasures and pieces chosen for their 
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melodic beauty or contagious swing. 

Every track is interpreted with confidence 
and, above all, great sensitivity. In 15 pieces, 
he covers the whole range of Québécois rep- 
ertoire (reels, waltz, gigues, brandy, hornpipe, 
contredanse, etc.) but also draws on repertoire 
from farther afield, including two bourrées 
and a Breton air (Androiou Bro-Gwened). He 
revisits the music of renowned harmonica 
performers (Louis Blanchette, Wilbrod Boivin) 
as well as classics of Quebec folklore, such as 
La cardeuse and Money Musk. 

The added value of the album is found in the 
inclusion of three compositions (Le mouton 
noir, Gigue des cambrioleurs, and Hommage 
aux Martiens), which allow listeners to take the 
full measure of the artist. Behind the emeritus 
performer lies a composer with undeniable 
talent: his pieces are written with the greatest 
respect for tradition, so that they acquire a 
timeless character. 

This level of quality is also present in the 
dozen compositions that Legault has written 
since the release of the album, and which 
deserve to be known as well. 

Will there be a sequel to Mouton noir? Only 
Robert Legault knows... But let’s hope for that 
wonderful surprise. 
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A Grammy-nominated 
collection of folk songs 
discovered in Ukraine 
and recorded in Canada. 


t’s difficult not to feel a chill when listen- 
ing to Yiddish Glory. Sure, the songs are 
in a polyglot language you likely don’t 
understand, or maybe you know a few 
swear words. But follow the translations and 
you will hear the forgotten voices of millions 
of Soviet Jews during the Second World War. 
While Drake and Shaun Mendes got the most 
ink for Canadians competing for Grammy 
awards, Yiddish Glory was deservedly and 
unexpectedly nominated for an award in World 
Music. It was only the third Canadian disc re- 


ceiving a Grammy nomination in that category 
(Robbie Robertson and Loreena McKennitt 
were the others) and the second Yiddish record 
ever to get a Grammy nomination. 
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Far from the big award show, the origins of 
this album include death, hardship, bravery, 
and a glimmer of hope in challenging times. 
They are folk songs written more than 70 years 
ago by young soldiers in the Soviet army, ref- 
ugees from the Nazis, women anxious for the 
return of their loved ones or themselves fight- 
ing against Hitler. The songs are occasionally 
violent, promising the Nazis to “split open all 
of their heads” and incredibly sad in the case 
of a soldier who returns home to find that his 
wife and son have been killed. But there is also 
humour, a promise that “Hitler will be thrown 
around in fiery and icy hells and he can kiss our 
asses.” Many of the composers died before the 
end of the war. 

Dan Rosenberg, who produced the album, 
says that despite all the pride in the album, at- 
tending the Grammys, with all of their glamour 
and excess, felt strange. 

“The people who wrote the songs died, the 
people who collected the songs were sent to the 
Gulag, and here we are on the red carpet. It just 
doesn’t feel right.” 


Collecting and curating these songs was in 
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itself a major feat, one whose significance 
could be compared to the work of Alan Lomax, 
but with risk and dire consequences. In the 
1940s, Moisie Beregovsky, a Soviet ethnomu- 
sicologist, and other Jewish scholars saw that 
the Yiddish culture of Eastern Europe was in 
danger of disappearing with the Holocaust, and 
they collected thousands of field recordings and 
lyric sheets of Yiddish songs, even travelling to 
the war front with the Soviet Army. 

Beregovsky, whose work also includes find- 
ing the melodies most heard in much of today’s 
Klezmer music, landed in prison as a result 
of Josef Stalin’s postwar anti-Jewish purge, 
and the songs were sealed. Beregovsky was 
charged with anti-Soviet “cosmopolitanism,” 
or ethnic nationalism, which resulted in him 
spending five years in the Siberian gulag. 

But somehow the songs ended up in boxes at 
the National Library of Ukraine. 

In the early 2000s, University of Toronto 
cultural history professor Anna Shternshis was 
doing some research on Yiddish culture in Kiev 
when an astute librarian directed her to those 
boxes. She looked at the songs scribbled on 
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often be suspected of being collaborators with Instead, they were trying to make sense of 
the Nazis, so it was a gift to get this insight into 


the life of Soviet Jews during the war. 


their struggles through their songs. 
The album quickly received accolades 


It is a cruel irony that some of the songs even from all over the world, much to their 


praise Stalin, but Shternshis says that must be put surprise, and they have taken a stripped- 


into context. “Stalin was huge at the time, fight- down version of the performance to the 


ing against Hitler. It became clear that the only United States and Europe, including a 


place where Jews could be alive in Europe was the concert in Moscow where 400 people 


eastern Soviet Union (2.5 million Soviet Jews died crammed into a hall that sat only 300. 


during the war), so he was fighting against a much Unfortunately, the thoughts expressed 


bigger enemy.” in the songs about persecution ring more 
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A Welsh poet who writes 
operas, TV soaps, and 
makes dark, poignant, 
beautiful, solo records. 


h, I do like a chal- 

lenge...” says Gwyneth 

Glyn, with some under- 

statement. Just as well, 
really, when you consider her thousand and 
one different projects, the multitude of talents 
she has at her disposal, and the increasingly 
ambitious ways in which she chooses to utilize 
them. 

Gwyneth’s main modus operandi of recent 
times has been with guitar and song—mainly 
Welsh—as demonstrated on her most-recent al- 
bum Tro (Welsh for turn), an atmospheric work 
of dark poignancy and disarming beauty, which 
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was festooned with accolades and acclaim. 

Yet she’s also a poet (she was Welsh national] 
poet laureate for children in 2006/7), a TV 
scriptwriter (a soap no less!), writer of radio 
plays, and a musician who stretches herself 
in ways unimaginable to most people, armed 
simply with voice and guitar, ranging from 
classical music to folk to Americana. 

She talks casually of the opera she’s written, 
the tours she’s done in far-flung corners of the 
world (from Ghana to Russia), her collabora- 
tions with Indian ghazal singer Tauseef Akhtar 
and Senegalese kora player Seckou Keita, and 
her composing stint at the House of Songs in 
Austin, TX. 

“Jack of all trades, master of none!” she 
laughs endearingly —and patently untruthfully. 
“I’m very lucky to have been offered so many 
different kinds of work and I find it difficult 
not to accept! You do something and make new 
contacts and friends from different styles and 
it all snowballs. I enjoy playing and singing in 


different genres.” Busy, busy, busy, eh? “I’m 
ALWAYS busy, but I thrive on that.” 

There’s also the little matter of Oran 
Bagraidh, an adventurous experiment in which 
10 diverse artists from all over the U.K. were 
parachuted into a hidey hole in Galloway, 
Scotland, for a week in September and told 
they couldn’t come out until they’d invented 
something wondrous together. 

The mission was to research, explore, devel- 
op, and create anew from a mysterious poem 
(the Oran Bagraidh of the title) thought to be 
the only survivor of an ancient Gaelic dialect 
from medieval times. Involving Irish sean-nos 
singer Doimnic Mac Giolla Bhride, Belfast 
fiddler Conor Caldwell, poet Rody Gorman, 
and medieval Welsh duo Bragod, among oth- 
ers, they showcased the results to an enthusi- 
astic public at Celtic Connections festival in 
Glasgow in February —resulting in an album 
and a tour through May. “Quite daunting, but 
very exciting and great fun,” she says. 


She’s also working on a theatrical circus-type 
show to open the Eisteddfod in August. “You 
have to go into these things with open arms and 
an open heart. I probably take on too much—I 
have a seven-year-old son, too, so he takes a lot 
of time but I’m lucky because I have a lot of 
support.” 

wyneth feels this seemingly 

insatiable thirst for artistic explo- 

ration stems from her upbringing 
in a quiet, remote hamlet in the rural area of 
Eifionydd in the northwest of Wales, where 
Welsh is still the first language and “our closest 
neighbours were a few fields away.” It was, she 
says, the perfect environment to a fuel a child’s 
imagination. 

“Chapel was very important, and singing and 
harmonizing from an early age. I was always 
fed stories. My father was an actor and my 
mother a primary school teacher so there were 
always plays being devised at home with lots 
of books around, so that was very conductive 
for adopting the life of an artist. Music was 
always a natural part of our lives.” 

You romantically imagine her musical educa- 
tion was confined to ancient Welsh ballads but 
while there was some of that, her dad’s eclectic 
record collection opened her eyes to a lot of 
other things, too. 

“Fairport Convention, Bob Dylan, Nina 
Simone, The Beatles...as well as Welsh music, 
too. I was born in 1979 but I inherited all my 
father’s LPs from the *60s and ’70s, when there 


was a folk resurgence in Wales as well with 
groups like Ar Log and Plethyn. And I idolized 
Meic Stevens and Heather Jones.” 

She feels the core of her art is the writing 
and says she was always a reluctant performer. 
(“I’m an introvert at heart.””) She tells the story 
of being asked to sing as a child but insisting 
she’d only perform from the back of the room 
with the audience facing away from her. 

“T was a diva from an early age...” 

At 18 she won the crown prize at a youth 
eisteddfod, which catapulted her into the lime- 
light and launched her on a poetry tour with 
other female poets. 

“There was so much spoken word we decided 
we needed a musical interlude and myself and 
a friend said we’d sing a few songs. I could 
barely play guitar at the time but we did it and 
the music went on from there. All of a sudden, 
there was an album that people seemed to 
hikes 

The first song she ever learned to play was 
Blackbird by The Beatles, and initially she 
scarcely wrote songs or sang in the Welsh 
language at all. 

“T had an affecting experience when Wales 
was one of the host nations in the Smithsonian 
Folk Festival about 10 years ago and a huge 
gang of Welsh artists went out there and were 
thrown in at the deep end. We sang at village 
halls in front of Welsh audiences but weren’t 
used to being listened to by non-Welsh speak- 
ing audiences; so to be listened to so attentively 


by people who didn’t understand a word of 
what we were singing — but really enjoyed 
it—made me realize there was an audience and 
an interest in Welsh music outside of Wales and 
it didn’t need to be ghetto-ized and kept on a 
pedestal in Wales itself.” 

)) s it limiting that people don’t understand 

° the words? “Musical understanding goes 

= beyond words and you can engage on a 
musical and subconscious level and you can 
get a song without understanding literally what 
they are about. But having said that, words are 
important to me and when I am performing 
I try to open the door to the songs and talk a 
little about what they are about so people can 
latch on to them.” 

She’s now made three solo albums and there 
will doubtless be another along in due course, 
although she’s worried her current state of per- 
sonal happiness may get in the way of her art. 

“The last album came out of a very tempes- 
tuous time in my life, which is often the case 
with art, but I’m probably too happy at the mo- 
ment to write dark material. But I am intrigued 
to delve into the less-well-known Welsh folk 
canon. There is some very dark material there 
that hasn’t been explored and Id like to bring it 
out into the light.” 

Do you regard yourself primarily as a singer, 
songwriter, poet, composer, author, or dra- 
matist? “It depends what the deadline is! My 
primary passion is words and the music helps 
the words take flight...” 
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But this self-titled disc has its heart steeped firmly in the Gaelic songs 
and traditional tunes of both Cape Breton and Scotland played on a 
variety of pipes, fiddles, percussion, piano, and accordion. There’s step- 
dancing, too. Difficult to record but it’s there, accompanied by various 
offerings of puirt-a-beul (mouth music). 

Like Mary Jane Lamond and Wendy Maclsaac’s Seinn (2012), Farsan 
offers a refreshing approach that nurtures rather than reinvents the rare 


traditional material gathered from collections and individuals from 
various corners of Gaeldom. Bombastic it ain’t. Rather the simplistic 
richness here sprouts from the raw authenticity and respectful, close 
musical camaraderie that surrounds this quartet. 

So let me introduce you to Farsan. 

Vocalist Mairi Britton is originally from Edinburgh, Scotland, but now 
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lives in Antigonish, NS, where she teaches Gaelic at St. Francis Xavier 
University. She also works on a project cataloguing and digitizing the 
Gaelic songs of the province. 

Fiddler Katie McNally was born in Boston but recently moved to 
Portland, ME. She’s worked with a variety of high-profile musicians 
including fiddler Liz Carroll and Galacian piper Carlos Nijfiez. 

Pianist Neil Pearlman has his finger in more pies than Little Jack Horn- 
er, fronting such outfits as Pearlman/Sherry, Soulsha, Alba’s Edge, plus a 
solo career. Born in Boston, he grew up in Portland steeped in the Cape 
Breton style of piano playing and stepdancing. Heck, he even toured 
with Natalie MacMaster as an 11-year-old dancer. The great Nova Scotia 
fiddler Jerry Holland once cracked that, “Watching Neil’s hands on the 
piano was like watching two spiders on crack.” A compliment, I’m sure. 

Finally, piper Elias Alexander grew up in Ashland, OR, near Medford. 
And that’s significant because Murray Huggins makes his beautiful cus- 
tom Colin Kyo bagpipes there. Huggins taught young Elias how to play 
after his childhood travels around Scotland with his mum. Elias now 
lives in New York City and fronts such bands as Soulsha, MAC, and, of 
course, Farsan. 

How this lot found time to form Farsan boggles the mind. Fittingly 
enough, Farsan means to ramble, roam, or rove. And they did, indeed. 
They met one another on numerous occasions teaching or performing at 
various music camps, concerts, and festivals such as Celtic Colours and 
Celtic Connections. 

“The band started because we’re all good friends and we wanted to 
spend more time together,” says Mairi. “We did a little tour of the west 
coast in the summer of 2017. Then Neil and Katie were coming to Celtic 
Colours [that October] so we spent some time there. We played the 
festival club a couple of nights and we decided to make an album as we 
had enough material.” 

hat’s unique and truly compelling about this largely Amer- 

W:: quartet is their long and studied fascination with tradi- 

tional music from Cape Breton and its Scottish roots. 

Katie: “I grew up in the expat-Cape Breton scene in the Boston area. 
There’s a great club, the Canadian American Club, in Watertown, MA. 
They were always bringing Cape Bretoners down for dances. So I was 
fortunate there was this super-highway from Cape Breton to Boston.” 

Neil: “My parents were very involved in that Scottish/Cape Breton 
community in the Boston area. My dad [Ed Pearlman] started the Boston 
Scottish Fiddle Club, which brought Cape Bretoners down to do work- 
shops and concerts and also brought people over from Scotland to do the 
same thing. I grew up all around that stuff.” 

Mairi: “Scottish and Cape Breton music share the same root, but they 
obviously have their own styles. The musical scene we move in includes 
not only Scotland and Cape Breton but the diaspora of the musical com- 
munities in the States as well.” 

Elias: “The way I started playing, my mum used to stay in Scotland. 
She’s American but she stayed there for a while. She introduced me to 
the whole thing and I started playing pipes. 

“I would say the focus of the band has been on, basically, Gaelic 
music, whether that comes from Scotland or Cape Breton. Many of the 
songs on the album are definitely from Scotland but some are from Cape 
Breton; it’s definitely part of the same tradition.” 

Ed Pearlman was one of the first promoters in the U.S. to book Natalie 
MacMaster as a 17-year-old. She subsequently added Neil, then 11, and 
his mum to stepdance on that initial tour. 

All of the tracks on Farsan feature Gaelic songs courtesy of Mairi’s 
extensive repertoire and field work. While she grew up in Edinburgh, her 
family was not native Gaelic speakers. But as a four-year-old, she joined 
the Féis movement and immediately set her ship in order. 

Mairi: “After the first day, I came home and told my mother I want 
to learn this language. And she was very supportive and found me a 
teacher. That was the beginning. I really feel the Gaelic language is so 
important to Scotland and as a Scot it’s important to me. I love the way 


the language feeds into this whole wonderful community of musicians.” 

Her job and studies gave her access to material that would lay the foun- 
dation for Farsan. First she made a recording of all the puirt-a-beul songs 
she knew and then sent them to the others. 

Katie: “ Elias and Neil and me just sat around and went, ‘Oh, that one’s 
cool. Oh, that one’s cool.’ The three of us took Mairi’s repertoire and 
started putting them together to a set of tunes and sending MP3s back to 
see what she thought. A lot of it was online, which was crazy and great.” 

hey then booked the Lakewind Sound Studios, NS, for January, 
2018, rehearsed like demons for four days, and flew by the seat 
of their pants throughout the recording sessions. The materi- 
al stretched from the highjinks of A Mhisg A Chuir An Nollaig Oirnn 
(Drunk At Christmas), to the sleeves-rolled-up waulking song Guin 
Togainn Air Hugan (Shout for Joy), to the heart-breaking Mas Diochui- 
mhnich Sinn Ar Cuideachd Nach Maireann (Lest We Forget Our Fallen 
Comrades), to the mystical Oran an Roin (Song of the Seal)... 

Katie: “Mairi has done a lot of collecting of tunes and travelling around 
and finding tunes in far-flung places. And in a couple of instances we 
thought it would be nice to stick a pipe tune here or a fiddle tune there to 
break things up.” 

Mairi: “I should say I’m indebted to collectors who went before me 
like John Shaw and Jim Watson, who were working in Cape Breton in 
the *70s and ’80s. Mas Diochuimhnich Sinn Ar Cuideachd Nach Maire- 
ann, by Rod[erick] C. MacNeil, I found that song in a little collection 
called Guthan Priseil (Precious Voices) and was lucky enough to get to 
visit with Rod C. and ask his permission to record the song. There are so 
few native speakers left in Cape Breton, for me having that connection to 
the person who made the song is so special. 

“T really loved that experience with Rod C. His song is about his expe- 
riences as a soldier in the Second World War. He showed me the photos 
of his regiment. He was telling me of his times in the trenches. So when 
I sing that song, I think of sitting with him in his kitchen and that to me 
is a huge part of why I love the tradition, that human connection. Every 
time I see him he launches into the song and we sing it together. That’s 
the way we greet each other.” 

Elias: “The Rod C. song is so special. As we were working with it we 
got into the beautiful internal rhythm of that song. And at the end you’ll 
notice there’s kind of a bagpipe bit that I did on Highland pipes. What 
I tried to do was to turn it into a pibroch [a piece of classical bagpipe 
music] and just do a brief variation. That was really a fun thing for me to 
do.” 

Mairi: “I thought that was a homage to the pipers lost in both world 
wars because so many were. The pipes come in subtly in the background 
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right at the verse that says, ‘the piper is tuning up,’ sending out the music 
and the message that the war is over, essentially. So there is this uplifting 
feel at that point in the song that [the soldiers] are looking forward to 
peacetime but really the song is recognizing what was lost, too. So I love 
Elias’s solo at the end there. It was a kind of a gift to Rod C. but also a 
memoriam to all these musicians who were lost.” 

Just as memorable is the more experimental Song of the Seal, which 
highlights the legend of the mythological selkies—seals that turn into 
human form. It retains an ethereal, eerie quality courtesy of Katie’s 
fiddling. 

Katie: “That song borders reality and other-worldly. I was trying to 
evoke that on my fiddle. The fiddle is an instrument that is so, so much 
like the human voice in terms of timbre and register. So a lot of what I 
was trying to go for was to play off Mairi’s voice. But perhaps Mairi is 
in this world and the fiddle is in the other world— maybe the voice of the 
seal. I was doing some weird stuff on the fiddle here. I did a couple of 
different layers of fiddle in a couple of places to come at it from different 
angles. Neil was inside the piano for that particular track.” 

hen Katie graduated from college, her first gig was touring 
the U.S. with brilliant, hyperactive Galacian piper Carlos 
Ntfiez, promoting his double-disc for Sony, Discover. 

Katie: “That was quite an experience. He was meant to go on tour with 
my fiddle teacher, Hanneke Cassel, and she was having tendonitis issues 
and at the last minute couldn’t do the tour. And she said, ‘ You know, Ka- 
tie, it’s about time you do something like this.’ And she just shoved me 
his way on something like two weeks’ notice. I shut myself in my room 
and learnt all of the material and went for it. 

“Playing with him introduced me to Galacian music, which I love. Neil 
and I toured in Galacia a bit and Farsan is headed to Spain and Galacia 
in May. It definitely opened the door to that other side of Celtic music 
that really isn’t prevalent in the United States in ways Irish or Scottish 
music is.” 

Puirt-a-beul, sometimes known as mouth music, was initially used for 
dancing when no instruments, particularly bagpipes, were available. It 
was also a method to remember and learn tunes. The rhythm of the song 
is foremost and involves a lead vocalist singing light-hearted, sometimes 
bawdy lyrics. Make what you will of these: “When putting goats off 
the hill / It’s the short kilt I prefer (Gu Cur Nan Gobhar As A“Chreig / 

I Prefer The Short Kilt)”. Bawdy humour aside, Farsan, impressively, 
combine puirt-a-beul with their love of stepdancing. 
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Neil: “One of the things that we are doing in our shows that is a little 
bit different, we are trying to be conscious of using the dance as well as 
using the voice as an instrument alongside the pipes, piano, and fiddle 
and not as a spotlight. Similar to the voice, we are trying to incorporate 
it into sets where it works well alongside everything. It doesn’t have to 
be the dancer gets up and dances this whole thing. The dancer comes in 
at the very end to bring up the energy. It’s been exciting to me, anyway, 
to think of the dance as another instrument we can use and not just the 
special sauce at the end.” 

Elias: “And at the same time, for me as a piper and Katie as a fiddler, 
we like to learn the song versions of these tunes that are always just sung 
rather than played on instruments and learn how to play the words on the 
instruments and so to really wrap it all up in the same package and bring 
it all together.” 

Mairi: “It’s difficult to record stepdancing in a way that sounds really 
clear. But definitely in the live show it’s really important. It’s nice that 
Neil gets up and stepdances when I’m singing puirt a beul. Sometimes 
I'll get up to stepdance to Katie and Elias; sometimes we have duo 
dancing. People really like the synchronicity in the steps. It really brings 
an energy to the live shows. 

“There was a great story I heard from a friend in Cape Breton, Frank 
MacInnis, after the Vanishing Cape Breton Fiddler (1971) documentary. 
They were going around trying to find fiddlers to take part in a big con- 
cert to prove that fiddle music was still alive and well in Cape Breton. 
There was one old fella and he had a fiddle on the wall. And he said, ‘Oh 
yeah, I haven’t played for ages.’ And he got it down and he was scratch- 
ing away half-heartedly. One of the guys that was going around trying to 
recruit him, Father Eugene Morris, was a stepdancer and he got up and 
started dancing. Instantly the fiddler sige right up and found all this 
energy and drive. It turned 
out that he was far better than 
he gave himself credit for but 
it was the dance that put the 
fire in his playing. There’s a 
great recyclical energy where 
the dancers are feeding off 
the energy of the music. We 
have a lot of fun exploring 
that relationship.” 
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The Rev 


Accordionist Blake Miller was raised in the 
appropriately small town of Iota. Drummer 
Glenn Fields comes from the city of Baton 
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Rouge. Fiddler Daniel Coolik is originally 
from Atlanta, GA. Guitarist Chas Justus drifted 
down from Memphis, TN. All four are also 
singers, and were members of another popular 
roots music group, the Red Stick Ramblers. 

When the Ramblers disbanded in 2008, The 
Revelers really took off. Saxophonist Chris 
Miller, Blake’s cousin from Jacksonville, FL, 
was associated from the start, and became a 
full-time member seven years ago. The latest 
recruit is bassist Trey Boudreaux, from Lafay- 
ette. 

After more than a decade of touring through- 
out North America, with forays to Europe, 


The Revelers have become leading musical 
ambassadors for Acadiana, the southern region 
of Louisiana first settled by the Cajuns— 
French-speaking men and women banished in 
1755 from their homeland of Acadia, in what’s 
now Nova Scotia. The band has four excellent 
independently released albums under its belt: 
the self-titled debut The Revelers (2012), The 
Revelers Play the Swamp Pop Classics Vol. 1 
(2014), Get Ready (2015) and The Revelers 
Play The Swamp Pop Classics Vol. 2 (2016). 
They recently recorded a fifth album, as yet 
untitled. 

Tony Montague sat down with Chris 


Miller on a cold and windy Vancouver day at 
the arse-end of winter just before Mardi Gras, 
warming up with talk about some of the rich 
ingredients that go into The Revelers’ bubbling 


cauldron of songs and tunes. 


What’s the story behind the creation and 
the early years of The Revelers—and your 
links with them at that time? 


I knew the guys before The Revelers formed. 
I was a big fan of the Red Stick Ramblers, a 
string band that played hot jazz and a little bit 
of Cajun, and as they got better known they 


started incorporating more Cajun music. The 
Revelers started out as a side project, because 
they just wanted to do some of the cool swamp 
pop tunes that nobody else was doing really, as 
well as Blake’s original songs that he was writ- 
ing in French. The old swamp pop records were 
out of print, and it was kind of a nerdy thing, 
like, ‘Oh, yeah, that song. I have a recording 
on a cassette tape from when they played it on 
the radio but the station doesn’t exist anymore’. 
I was in graduate school in New York but I 
came down and started sitting in with them. I 
was just a guest on the first record but jumped 
onboard soon after that. 


So what is swamp pop, according to you? 


I like to think pretty much everything we 
do could be called that. Swamp pop is what 
they’ve always called the music that was like 
the rock’n’roll of the Cajun French. When 
they heard Fats Domino and the music coming 
out of New Orleans, and Motown, and stuff 
coming down from Memphis, they adapted 
it for the bands that were already playing the 
dance clubs with accordions and fiddles, and 
they would translate the lyrics into Cajun 
French, because that’s what people wanted. It 
has a classic rock’n’roll feel, and a lot of stuff 
in 6/8, and horns came into it basically because 
there were always kids around playing in high 
school bands. 


How strong would you say the zydeco 
ingredient is in what The Revelers do? 


Oh, we love playing it—the style of our 
music is somewhat dictated by the instrumen- 
tation, and when Blake picks up the triple-row 
accordion that’s when you get much more of 
the zydeco feel. Most accordionists play either 
the [single-row diatonic] Cajun accordion or 
the triple-row, but Blake plays both. Zydeco 
is very largely black music and the clubs were 
segregated until maybe 15-20 years ago. Even 
now at the big outdoor festivals that happen 
in downtown Lafayette, when there’s zydeco 
music all the black people turn out for it. 

But in the clubs now you have people from 
far away, like New England or California, 
who’ ve fallen in love with zydeco, and it’s 
much more integrated. The differences between 
Cajun and zydeco can be very subtle because 
they both draw heavily from the same influ- 
ences. Cajun is to country what zydeco is to 
rhythm & blues. Our original music generally 
falls somewhere in between—and sometimes it 
sounds more like pop or ska music. 


Where’s the heartland of zydeco? 


Lafayette — which is really the hub of the 
whole Acadiana region. There’s a bunch of 
little towns — Opelousas, Eunice, Crowley, Iota, 
Lawtell—all the little farm towns around there 
have clubs. 


How much traditional Cajun music is still 
around? 


Quite a bit in southwest Louisiana. You can 
go out pretty much any night of the week and 
hear traditional Cajun music at restaurants and 
at dances. But you don’t see much of it outside 
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French immersion summer camp. The language 
is getting stronger. There was a period when it 
was banned—our parents’ generation did not 
grow up speaking French, and in school you’d 
get hit with a ruler if you were caught using it. 
Our generation is trying to revive it. 

The situation isn’t like in Quebec but there’s 
a community of speakers and they get together 
and have these ‘French parties’ where every- 
body only speaks French. And there are quite a 
lot of people from France and French-speaking 
Canada who live there, some to teach in the 
schools. I’m excited to see more of a bridge 
connecting French Canada and Louisiana. 


Who does the songwriting in The Revel- 
ers? 


We all do. And we arrange everything 
together as a group. Somebody will come in 
with a song that may not be totally finished 
and we work through things together. There’s a 
Revelers sound that we’ve developed—we can 
take any song really and give it that treatment. 
But we all have solo projects as well, and the 
guys will usually only bring songs they want 
to give that sound. Blake writes incredibly well 
in French, and Daniel and Glen are like a song- 
writing duo—they cowrite together a lot. Chas 
writes with more of a country flavour. 


So when is the new album due for release? 


We’re not sure. We’ re talking to a couple of 
labels and it may depend on their schedule. 
Most of the songs are already in our shows. 
We like to play things live for a while before 
we start recording because we want it to have 
that live energy. On this new recording, I think 
we’ve accomplished that more than in the 
past—we’ve been playing some of the songs 
for a couple of years. We cut the album in 
November at a small studio in Lafayette. We’re 

What’s the an independent band and we don’t have a huge 
health of Cajun budget but we work with really great people. 
French today? 


of Louisiana because most 
of the musicians don’t like 
to tour—they’d rather stay 
home. 


The majority of people in I love the new song Bonsoir Petite Monde 


our generation are not play- There are French on it, and the way it shifts between major 
ing strictly Cajun music— immersion schools and minor keys so naturally. 

like our friends Feufollet, a in Acadiana that a lot 

great band that got started of our friends teach That’s a twin fiddle waltz that Daniel wrote. 


when they were kids playing 
the traditional stuff but now 
what they play is probably 
closer to indie rock. It’s the 


at, and there’s alocal _ It’s fairly common in Cajun music to go from 
organization Codofil the relative major to the minor. You can have 
[the Council for the happy songs that sound sad, and sad songs that 


Development of sound happy. 
same kind of thing with The French in Louisi- 
Lost Bayou Ramblers; what ana] that promotes And the final track, Southside Stomp, is a 
meats getting known for the language, and great merde-kicker, kind of a two-step that 
now is more like avant-garde E 3 ’ they send people to _ goes straight to the lower spine and makes 
punk with a Cajun flavour. El >i ¥ Nova Scotiatodoa you dance even if you’re not standing up. 
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It’s definitely one you can two- 
step to, and kind of zydeco in feel. 
We’ ve been playing it for a while 
and it all came together as a group. 
I wrote the little instrumental hook 
that comes in a lot. It’s a Blake 
song, and one of the lines is advice 
that his mom gave him when he 
was a kid— good fodder for his lyr- 
ics. | can’t quote it exactly but it’s 
essentially, ‘Stay away from those 
blonde girls’! 


When you’re home, what are 
the kinds of places The Revelers 
play in? 


It varies. We’re playing a restau- 
rant in town on Friday called The 
Artmosphere—a room with good 
sound and a good stage —and then 
there’s another popular place, The 
Blue Moon Saloon, which has kind 
of a back-porch feel. 

People in Lafayette grew up 
dancing — you won’t find people 
listening to Cajun music sitting 
down. They started up a festival, 
the Festivals Acadiens et Créoles, 
with the idea of featuring tradition- 
al music in a concert setting with 
people sitting down, and there were 
basically riots— people refused to 
sit, dancing had to be a part of it. 
So after that first year, they opened 
it up and added a dance floor. 


What about your group’s 
Blackpot Festival—the South 
Louisiana Black Pot Festival & 
Cookoff, to give it the full title— 
and what goes on there? 


It was started in 2006, I think, 
by the other members of The 
Revelers— modelled after other 
music festivals they’d seen around 
the U.S. There’s a bunch of great 
festivals in Louisiana but none 
have camping like we do. People 
come from all over the country — 
and the world—for it. It’s a taste 
of Louisiana in one weekend, and 
a great time to come on down and 
experience what the flavour is all 
about. 

We showcase a lot of the best 
local music, and the main stage is 
sort of a dance hall. But we also 


have a couple of other stages. The 
Chapel stage is more for friends 
that we meet out travelling, much 
more folk and Americana music 
from around the world that we like 
to bring into Louisiana. Local peo- 
ple don’t see so much of that. 
Then there’s the cook-off part. 
Cook-offs are pretty common 
around Texas and Louisiana, 
friendly competitive cooking. But 
this one is special. You can go 
down the line, and all those enter- 
ing the cook-off have free samples 
for people to try. You can taste 
some really exotic stuff—things 
like rabbit gumbo or alligator 
étouffée. People love to cook 
around there. Another beautiful 
thing about the whole vibe of the 
festival is that in the campground 


‘you have people coming and 


setting up whole kitchens, and 
cooking for whoever wants it. 
You can just walk from campsite 
to campsite, and people are so 
welcoming. 

Around seven years ago, we 
started a companion music camp 
that lasts the whole week leading 
up to the festival and that’s what 
I’m more involved in now, running 
the admin side of things. There 
are classes in cooking, music, and 
dance, and every night there’s a 
couple of dance bands. 


When is it? 


“The last weekend in October. 
The food, of course, is just incred- 
ible. You can come and learn from 
Blake’s grandma how she makes 
red beans and rice; Blake’s dad 
does a sausage-making workshop 
and everybody makes sausage 
together. That’s the sausage we use 
for the whole week in the different 
gravies and gumbos. It’s a totally 
immersive cultural experience. 

We love the music but without the 
other parts of our culture it’s not 
really complete. People come down 
and they’re hooked for life—like 

I was. It’s one of the only places 

in the U.S. that still has such a 
strong, identifiable culture. And it’s 
thriving. 
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Bad Mouthin’ (Yep Roe Records) 

Louisi- 
ana-via-Texas 
singer/songwriter 
Tony Joe White 
may never have 


been a household name but that 
doesn’t make his imprint on the 
country-folk/outlaw movement of 
the *70s any less stellar. 

White made records for more 
than 50 years, with Top 10s, and 
numerous credits on records by 
other artists ranging from Joe 
Cocker and Eric Clapton to Tina 
Turner. On Big Mouthin’, his 
final recording before his death 
in October of last year, White 
opts for sparse arrangements on a 
set of original and covered blues 
numbers. 

White shows off a feel for the 
blues that’s more often missing 
now: a very live feel, toe-tapping 
on hardwood, short on histrionics 
and long on that classic single-riff 
hypnosis. 

On classics such as Baby Please 
Don’t Go or Boom Boom, White 
nails a lazy feel, like a sweaty 
sway in a Delta roadside bar. None 
of this should be surprising; he 
grew up in it and lived in it all his 


The hardcore bluesman—a 
master of his instruments — dips 
into the soul canon, enlisting the 
support of a trio of vocalists to 
boost his efforts. The merging of 
blues to soul is clearly a shorter 
distance than you might think, as 
evidenced by great covers by Fats 
Washington, Sidney Carter, Blind 
Willie Johnson, Al Green, Randy 
Newman, Sam Cooke, and Stevie 
Wonder. 

There’s fresh vibrancy in 
Browne’s approach — quite pos- 
sibly absorbed from his ongoing 
association with Eric Bibb, who 
guests — perfectly —on an upbeat 
version of Johnson’s Everybody 
Ought To Treat A Stranger Right. 

The first round of the spiritual 
Pharoah, with its slow slippery 
slide, instantly steals your heart. 
The vocal pairing with the soulful 
Harrison Kennedy is another 
feather in Browne’s cap—the two 
blend beautifully. 
life. Yet, despite obvious effort to 
It’s not surprising but it’s more forge this soul connection, some 
and more rare to hear the blues of the album’s strongest tracks 
played without accoutrement. aren’t soul-based at all. Browne’s 
There are no bells and whistles 
on Big Mouthin’, it’s just low-key 


electric guitar (for the most part, 


own Dont Ask Me Why serves no- 
tice that the fingerstyle virtuoso is 
all charged up in a fresh direction. 
until some greasy, driven tones The sheer beauty of Curtis’ 
turn up) with a straightforward Blues proves a work of art, which, 
rhythm section, all thump and 
pocket, with White’s thick and 
woody baritone hanging hard- 


done-by lines over those classic 


even alongside the infectious 
swing of Don Robey’s That’s the 
Way Love Is (with another invig- 
orating Kennedy-Browne vocal), 
grooves. displays a bluesman at the zenith 
Bad Mouthin’ is a fitting close 

to a career that rode the miles, and 
is the unadorned blues that purists 
lust for. One chord, maybe two or 
three, a so-live-you-can-feel-the- 
tubes-burn record that should rank 


of his career, comfortable in his 
new shoes. This is Where It’s At. 
— By Eric Thom 


among some of the best blues re- 
leases of the past couple of years. 
— By Mike Dunn 


That’s Where It’s At! (Borealis Records) 


[= SORE ie 2 ae With his eighth 
|MICHAEL JEROME BROWWE ‘ 
| release, one can’t 


| ARG help but think that 
Ve | Michael Jerome 


__| Browne has been 


searching for a formula to reach a 
larger audience without compro- 
mising his values. He’s found it. 


Horrible World (Live Oak Records) 


KATHY KALLCK BAND 


Horrible World 
$ ig 
7 ye bluegrass traditions 
! as Kathy Kallick. 
Growing up in Chicago and in- 
spired by the likes of Doc Watson 
and local hero Steve Goodman, 


Few people are 
as steeped in the 
American folk and 


i 


she was writing songs in her teens, 
eventually moving to California, 
where she became a pioneer in 
bluegrass — breaking through the 
glass ceiling to become one of 

the first successful women in that 
genre. 

She has been recording since 
1983, and her latest offering, 
Horrible World, continues a long 
string of high-quality albums, 
and some mighty fine singing and 
songwriting. This 13-song disc 
will make you feel warm on the 
coldest winter day. In the title 
song, Kallick finds rays of light 
during this dark time with volun- 
teers in Texas building tiny houses 
for homeless people. But then 
again, there’s also the warning in 
another song, that Nothing’s So 
Bad It Can't Get Worse. 

Kallick and her band also play a 
few well-curated songs from the 
masters, including A.P. Carter, Bill 
Monroe, and a rewritten version 
of Cotton-Eyed Joe where “there’s 
five little babies ’round my door, 
most of ’em looking like Cot- 
ton-Eyed Joe.” 

As usual, Kallick has surrounded 
herself with brilliant musicians. 
Greg Booth does a grooving ver- 
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sion on Dobro of Herb Reming- 
ton’s Boot Heel Drag, and Annie 
Staninec infuses youthful energy 
with her dynamic fiddle playing. 
With elements of bluegrass, folk, 
old-time, and swing, this disc 
never ceases to catch the ear. 
— By Mike Sadava 


co a - pets 3 Awake (Proper Music Distribution) 


Take a dulcimer, 
BY g| a Dobro, and some 
i) guitar. Add two 
lovely voices and 
some songs (tradi- 
tional and contemporary). There, 
you have one of the standard folk 
music templates. Then hope for 
the best in sticking out from the 
" ey other practitioners of your craft. 
The world is full of very good 
performers. 

What Hannah and Ben have is a 
chemistry that makes it seem they 


© Allison Lupton’ balance of strong 
mposition and sensitive musicality 
f ymmakes her a fine contemporary 
songwriter and interpreter of 

Othe tradition and the works of her 
fellow songsmiths:’ - Archie Fisher 


were born to sing together; their 
voices meld when they do. 

They also have a good ear for 
good songs. Awake features a great 
version of Woody Guthrie’s Way 
Over Yonder in the Minor Key 
and a stunning Sante Fe Trail. A 
simple and haunting instrumental 
called Every Night When the Sun 
Goes Down is a highlight, as is a 
lilting Reynardine. 

Hannah Sanders & Ben Savage 
have taken the basic template and 
made it shine with their talent and 
good taste in choosing and arrang- 
ing songs. Awake, their second 
release, is a keeper. 

— By les siemieniuk 


rious 
Oran Bagraidh (Off Site) 
Ss This recording °* 
—ORAN. BAGRAIDU q c 
ae rE is the fruit of a 


multi-lingual 
residency in Gal- 
" loway, Scotland, in 
which 10 traditional musicians and 
poets collaborated to create a new 
arrangement of the ancient Gallo- 
way Gaelic song Oran Bagraidh. 

They went on to create original 
compositions inspired by the 
songs and languages of Gallo- 
way and its wondrous landscape. 
Among those taking part were 
Scots/Gaelic singer Josie Duncan; 
Irish song expert Lorcan Mac 
Mathuna; former Welsh poet 
laureate and singer Gwyneth Glyn; 
Irish Sean-N6s singer Doimnic 
Mac Giolla Bhride; Belfast fiddler 
Conor Caldwell; ancient instru- 
mentalist Barnaby Brown; poet, 
singer, and performance artist 
MacGillivray; poet Rody Gorman; 
and medieval Welsh duo Bragod. 

Among them they have created 
an album that features song and 
spoken-word pieces accompa- 
nied by a mélange of medieval 
instruments, augmented by fiddle, 
harp, accordion, whistle, and elec- 
tronics. It makes for fascinating 
listening — at times haunting and at 
others unpredictably strange. 

Overall, the mood is dark and 
to a non-Gaelic speaker, the lan- 
guage—some of which is a newly 
minted hybrid of Scots, Welsh, 
Galloway Gaelic, and Irish—is 
impenetrable. 

A curiosity, indeed, but one that 
never ceases to intrigue. 

— By Tim Readman 
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The Elephant Sessie 


All We Have Is Now (independent) 

Get funky! I 
don’t know who it 
was that first dis- 


covered that guitar 
Fa rhythms originat- 
ing in funk fit really well with trad 
music from Scotland, but whoever 
it was, they did us all a favour! 

This is the second album from 
this mammoth Highland five-piece 
and it successfully mixes rock, 
funk, and electronica with trad- 
folk influenced original fiddle and 
mandolin melodies. It is mostly 
pretty driving stuff, particularly in 
the case of tracks such as I Used 
to Be a Nice Boy, but there are 
also moments of restraint, such as 
the more elegiac Lament for Lost 
Dignity and Fran’s. 

Euan Smillie (fiddle) and Alas- 
dair Taylor (mandolin) are given 
robust support from a rock-solid 
rhythm section comprised of Mark 
Bruce (guitar), Seth Tinsley (bass, 
synth) and Greg Barry (drums, 
samples). I can imagine this lot 
sending youthful festival audienc- 
es into a dancing frenzy in much 
the same manner as Shooglenifty 
and The Peatbog Faeries and 
their ilk. Get down with Elephant 
Sessions but for God’s sake don’t 
get trodden upon! 

— By Tim Readman 
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To Everyone In All the World: A Celebration 
of Pete Seeger (Appleseed Music) 

Since May 3, 
2019, marks the 
100th anniversary 
of Pete Seeger’s 


birth, this may 
just be the first of many celebra- 
tions of Mr. Seeger’s centenary. 

In the liner notes of John Mc- 
Cutcheon’s 40th album release, 
it states that since he bought the 
LP We Shall Overcome in 1966, 
to celebrate the mentorship and 
influence Mr. Seeger had on him 
he has waited more than 50 years 
to make this record. 

Heady words indeed. So does 
John McCutcheon do justice to the 
legacy of Pete Seeger? YES, YES, 
and, once again, YES. Firstly, in 
the choices of songs presented 
and, more to the point, he does 
great service to his own great skill 
as a performer, producer, arranger, 
and generous collaborator. 

John is joined by Suzy Bogguss, 
The Steel Wheels, John Jennings, 
Hot Rize, members of Beausoleil, 
Canada’s The Finest Kind, and 
Corey Harris to showcase 15 killer 
versions of songs associated with 
Pete Seeger. 

This well-curated collection 
features folk chestnuts such as /f/ 
Had Hammer and Turn Turn Turn 
as well as more obscure songs 
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such as Mrs. Clara Sullivan’s 
Letter and The Spider’s Web. 

I loved the diversity of the songs 
and the performances, from the 
fresh Cuban vibe of Guantanam- 
era to a smoky-jazz-club version 
of Letter To Eve and from the 
rocking band version of Waist 
Deep in the Big Muddy to the 
sparse How Can I Keep From 
Singing, done so effectively with 
just voice, Tibetan singing bowl, 
and organ. There is not a bum 
version in the bunch. 

Mr. John McCutcheon has prov- 
en once again he is a consummate 
pro at his chosen profession and 
through his good work he has 
shone an interesting new light on 
the genius of Pete Seeger. Highly 
recommended. Please listen and 
enjoy. 

— By les siemieniuk 
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Up Against the Sky (Wee House Music) 


os 
| De) cessful co-pro with 
x 


Dave Gunning 
follows up his suc- 


J.P. Cormier (Two) 
' with a new solo 
album chock full of blue-collar 
songs, initially recorded primarily 
as demos—live off the floor with 
guitar and vocals into a single 
microphone. 

This gives this album a homey 
and intimate quality that lends 
itself well to the content of the 
songs. Other instruments were 
added around those initial demos 
to fill out the sound; notably, a 
lovely string section fine-tunes the 
melancholy Horse for Sale and 
a surprising horn section adds a 


certain wistfulness to Jn the Time I 
Was Away. 
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There’s something about Dave 
Gunning. His songs always feel 
personal, yet relatable —“‘every- 
man” songs of falling in love on 
a ferris wheel, dealing with the 
crumbling of small farms in a 
modern age, the camaraderie of 
bringing in the crop in a farming 
town. Community seems to reso- 
nate throughout this album. 

Wish I Was Wrong takes on 
Gunning’s own involvement in 
the grassroots battle against the 
local Pictou County pulp mill. 
(Almost) book-ending the album 
are two songs that seem to show 
that Gunning is happy “where he’s 
at” — making a life in his small 
Nova Scotia town and making 
music that people can relate to. 
Opening with a song about being 
true to who you are and ending 
with Nothing On Me declaring 
him to be free from skeletons in 
his closet, there’s something about 
Dave Gunning that makes you 
believe him. 

— By Tanya Corbin 


Same Latitude As Rome 
Stay The Course (Independent) 

ae ; Named after 

the southernmost 
point in Canada 
inside Point Pelee 
National Park, this 
Essex County band has put out 
five previous CDs. 

Originally formed as a support 
group around award-winning sing- 
er/songwriter Peter Boyer, over 
time it’s evolved into the highly 
polished unit on this disc with 
multi-instrumentalist JK Gulley 
on guitars, banjo, and mandolin; 


Matt Lima and Tomas Bouda on 
bass; Gary Kreller on accordion; 
and Mark Mariash on drums and 
percussion. 

They’re aided here by guests, 
among them Sean McCann on 
bodhran and Roly Platt on har- 
monica. They’re a band that, on 
first listen, seem simplistic and so 
clean that there’s not much to hear. 
On repeated listening, however, 
that simplicity is revealed to be 
craft of an order that just doesn’t 
draw attention to itself, the parts 
so well thought out that they seem 
inevitable, the lyrics so polished 
and pared down they seem almost 
commonplace. 

Some of the guitar parts are par- 
ticularly well-sculpted. This disc 
should continue to get them both 
attention and airplay. Some of 
the best tracks are the title track, 
Lost Patrol, and Bad Habits. At 
eight tracks in length, the disc also 
doesn’t wear out its welcome but 
leaves you wanting more. 

Another solid score by this tight 
unit. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Missy Raines 
Royal Traveller (Compass Records) 


ae 


Es ee §=§=Women in blue- 


grass —unfortu- 

‘ nately, sadly — get 
short shrift. Ask 
about the greats, 
and you’ll open the floodgates for 
a lot of testosterone. 

That said, women have long 
been doing great work and, while 
not often enough, have actually 
been acclaimed for it. Much of 
what we think of as bluegrass 


j # Sol 


guitar—a rhythm with a melo- 
dy picked within it—is derived 
from the Carter Scratch, named 
for Mother Maybell Carter. She 
learned to play that way because 
men wouldn’t play with her, so 
she had to do both herself, and 
changed the world of acoustic 
guitar forever. 

Hazel Dickens and Alice Gerrard 
would also top the list, though part 
of an unbroken chain, one that 
brings us to Missy Raines, who 
has made an indelible mark in 
what some might unfairly see as a 
man’s world. 

All of that is prologue to this 
beautifully crafted and conceived 
album, Royal Traveller. The 
album title references a label on 
a cosmetics case that Raines once 
had with her, and which caught 
her eye one night, while on the 
road. There’s an irony there that 
she brings forward on the song of 
the same name. 

The song Swept Away, will—and 
should— get more attention, and 
this is why: all five who sing and 
play on it are, like Raines herself, 
the first women to win IBMA 
player of the year awards for their 
respective instruments (Raines, 
Sierra Hull, Becky Buller, Molly 
Tuttle, Alison Brown). Raines, for 
her part, has gone on to win seven 
times. 

There are lots of other guests 
here, too, and all as welcome as 
old friends. Tim O’Brien features 


: 


Missy Raines 


in a delightful duet with Raines 
on Fearless Love, as the Steel 
Wheel’s Trent Wagler does on 
Goodbye Virginia. The string 
arrangement of Ola Belle Reed’s 
I’ve Endured is as poignant as the 
sentiment. And on it goes. 

There’s only one name on the 
cover but there’s a welcome crowd 
participating in the tracks. This 
album will very rightly feature on 
lots of best of the year lists come 
Christmas time — it’s simply one 
of the best things you’ll hear this 
year. 

— By Glen Herbert 


Grenades (Folkways/acronym Records) 
ey ie Mala Cater i It might have 
et. CaS | been a daunting 
; prospect, following 
iS up her critically 
# acclaimed Nine 
Pin, which put her firmly on the 
radar as a folk artist to watch in 
Rolling Stone and on NPR. But 
Kaia Kater did not rest on any 
laurels or simply ride the wave of 
what put her there. 

Grenades is an ambitious 
concept album that stems from 
a deeper exploration of her own 
roots and at the same time explor- 
ing a broader array of musicality 
than ever before, while continuing 
to feature Kater’s skilled banjo 
playing and unusual alto voice. 

Kater is one of the “hyphenat- 
ed” —a Grenadian-Canadian— and 


had reached a point in life where 
she needed to know more. This 
album stems from that investiga- 
tion into her roots in her father’s 
native Grenada. Illuminating a 
sometimes-harrowing history, 
there are spoken-word pieces from 
her father, Deno, about his and his 
mother’s experiences during the 
revolution and ensuing U.S. inva- 
sion of Grenada in 1983, between 
some of the songs that influence 
the direction of her writing. 

With songs in both French and 
English, Grenades takes a wider 
definition of folk and journeys 
from pure folk a cappella on La 
Misére to the smokier, almost 
lounge-like, Grenades, and the 
sparing, old-timey Let the Right 
One In. 

The album helps to redefine Kat- 
er as an artist without boundaries 
and we are happy to be along for 
the ride. 

— By Tanya Corbin 


17 Vultures (Cordova Bay Records) 


He may joke 


DAVID GOGO 
TSE URES. 


about it, somewhat 
| sarcastically, but 
David Gogo is a 
rock star. Unapol- 
ogetic about his investment into 


the blues-rock beginnings of his 
heroes, he weaves their influences 
into his every release. 

This, his fifteenth, borrows the 
dark atmospheres championed by 
bands such as Mott the Hoople 
and Humble Pie, serving up his 
own updated hybrid, laced to- 
gether by his standout slide guitar 
playing. By his own admission, 
he’s eclectic (the album’s title 
reminiscent of one by another lo- 
cal hero committed to his craft, the 
late Rick Jeffreys’s /3 Vultures), 
blending five original songs with a 
choice of always-surprising covers 
(further illuminating his person- 
ality, if not his wicked sense of 
humour). 

The disc erupts with Thanks for 
the Distraction, all power chords 
and the “ooh-oohs” of backing 
vocalist Tina Jones, as bassist Ben 
Dwyer and drummer Pat Stewart 
give Gogo the stepping-off zone 
he demands. 

Fans might be hard-pressed to 
recognize Doug (the Slug) Ben- 
nett’s Tomcat Prowl as this fellow 
West Coaster adds unfamiliar bite 
to the fun-loving original as (for- 
mer Slug) Simon Kendall leavens 
the mix with back-bracing B3. 

Gogo shines on the title track, 
offering an ominous vocal atop 
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his hard-punching rhythm section, 
complete with patented, scorching 
leads. 

The album’s strongest track is a 
stunning ballad, Shake My Head, 
featuring another remarkable vo- 
cal from Gogo, the song building 
in intensity to unleash what must 
be his most dynamic solo ever 
(somewhere, Gary Moore is smil- 
ing). The vultures aren’t landing 
quite yet. 

— By Eric Thom 


Le Vent du Nord 


Territories (Borealis) 


Accomplished 
folk collective Le 
Vent du Nord is 
={ back with their first 
= full-length album 
since 2015. Primarily covers and 


traditional tunes, this album packs 
a punch. 

An early favourite for many 
best-of lists, this release captures 
the raucous fun of a live show and 
highlights the musicality of the 
various players. 

The a cappella Louisbourg 
is a musically rich and strong 
declaration of surrender from the 
perspective of the commanding 
officer at the time of English inva- 
sion and shows off all four voices 
in fine form. 

Anyone familiar with this band 


Nord 
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knows their skill on their respec- 
tive instruments. The two violins, 
bouzouki, accordion, upright 
bass, and, of course, signature 
hurdy gurdy are all on full display 
throughout. The notable addition 
of some lyrical piano work on 
Cotillon du Capitaine propels the 
song along, adding a slight swing 
as it goes. Aside from four instru- 
mentals, the trademarked four-part 
harmonies and call-and-response 
style fill most of the record, invit- 
ing singalongs and foot stomping. 
Altogether, you have a folk re- 
cord that hits all the high points. 
— By Tanya Corbin 


Celtara 
Seven Long Years (Independent) 

It’s been seven 
years since Celtara 
recorded, and this 
~ disc is worth the 
wait. This “Canadi- 
ana Celtic” quintet from the shores 
of the mighty North Saskatchewan 
River in Edmonton have made a 
winner of an album replete with 
virtuosity and versatility. 

The band draws its inspiration 
from a lot of sources in continental 
Europe as well as the British Isles 
so there is none of the monotony 
that can infect some Celtic bands. 
Yes, there are medleys of jigs 
and reels with names such as the 


Chicken Lips Set, ballads about 
sailors who have “crossed the Bis- 
cay-o.” But they also do a medley 
of Swedish tunes and an original 
by fiddler Bonnie Gregory, A Man 
of High Degree, where the man 

is the victim of infidelity for a 
change. 

After 14 years, Celtara is as tight 
as a bodhran, with great inter- 
play of instruments, especially 
between Tami Cooper’s flute and 
Gregory’s fiddle. With two strong 
female vocalists, they create some 
wonderful harmonies as well. 

My favourite is their take on the 
Irish guitar whiz Ger Wolfe’s The 
Curra Road, where I swear I hear 
shades of the McGarrigles in the 
harmonies. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Frank Solivan 
& Dirty Kitchen 
If You Can’t Stand the Heat (Compass Records) 
J Frank Solivan 
spent much of his 
youth in Alaska, 
which perhaps 
= accounts for his 
range of talents. He is a hunter, a 
fisherman, a poet. He plays guitar, 
violin, and mandolin. He writes 
songs, sings, and is the leader of 
Frank Solivan & Dirty Kitchen, 
the IBMA band of the year in 
2014 and again in 2016. 

Their album, Cold Spell, was 
nominated for the Grammy for 
2015’s best bluegrass album. 
Solivan is also a professional chef, 
something hinted at by the band 
name as well as the title of this 
collection, If You Can’t Stand the 
Heat. 

In his life, as in his cooking, he 
is keen to take chances, to go out 
on a limb, and to meet challenges 
with drive, dedication, and rabid 
ambition. That’s been evident 
throughout his career but is partic- 
ularly evident here. 

His mandolin playing alone is a 
big draw —tight, efficient, clean— 
though his voice is as well. This is 
bluegrass very much in the vein of 
The Punch Brothers and Newgrass 
Revival a generation before: it 
roams the breadth of a very large 
musical territory. 

The players are at the top of their 
classes; the arrangements atypical 
for bluegrass, deploying a unique 
brand of confidence and gymnas- 
tic ability; the material unique, 
surprising. Mike Munford’s Crack 


of Noon is a standout, as is a take 
on Steely Dan’s Rikki Don't Lose 
that Number. 

The band can risk sounding a 
bit too perfect at times, a bit on 
the academic side, and there’s a 
pong of a pissing match in any 
bluegrass endeavour. But they rein 
that in, and the sounds, the voices, 
work fantastically well together. 

Where some tunes, such as Lena, 
take us closer to the core of the 
tradition, others, such as Shiver, 
take us farther out. My Own Way 
is a beautiful ballad that allows a 
nice break from the challenge of 
tunes like Crave. The band de- 
mands a lot of the listener, delivers 
on everything it promises. 

— By Glen Herbert 


Some People I Know (independent) 
OK, the CDs for 
review from our 


The Drover Brothers 


esteemed editor 
have arrived. Top 
of the pile: not 
great cover artwork but who 
cares? What does it sound like? 


Cute name. Oh, it seems they are 
twins — Adam and David Moss— 
hence the cute name. Oh, but what 
does it sound like? 

Well, the first thing you hear is 
a lovely, haunting voice and quiet 
guitar: 

“Mary Ann / I’m back on my 
feet again / Call me if you feel like 
it / I’m around” 

Wow, it goes on. I think, “What 
a lovely song. Melancholy and 
gentle.” 


Next we hear a banjo and violin 
together, then two voices come in 
in perfect harmony: 

“Why don't you play the banjo 
anymore? / Don't you like the way 
it feels / When you hit the note 
you’re looking for? / Why don't 
you play the banjo anymore?” 

Wow, it continues. I love this 
song. As good as the first, if not 
better... 

Then, Song 3: it opens with 
more tasteful and lovely violin and 
muffled drums. Then that voice: 

“Come on now, Frankie, let’s get 
it right / You know you shouldn't 
be drinking so late at night / But 
I’ve got this candle, you've got a 
light / Let’s stay up ‘til morning” 

Wow. You get the picture. 


They keep coming for a total of 
12 songs. The Brother Brothers 
sing like angels, especially in a 
terrific song called Red And Gold. 
They write gentle, melancholy, 
life-affirming songs that flow. 
Their sparse arrangements suit 
the songs but they play well with 
others when others are called for 
in some songs. 

All in all, a terrific collection to 
listen to. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Beyond (Independent) 


This is release 
No. 2 from this 
K Glasgow-based 
trio. There’s an 
immediate Cana- 
dian connection as the first track, 
Montreal, celebrates a trip to Can- 
ada by flying-fingered concertina 
player Mohsen Amini. 

His collaborators in Talisk are 
Hayley Keenan on fiddle and 
guitarist Graeme Armstrong. 
Keenan’s Cabot Trail, in praise of 
Cape Breton’s scenery, continues 
this Canadian connection in fine 
style. 

All through the album, the sound 
is intricately woven, incorporat- 
ing some percussion and string 
arrangements, but nothing detracts 
from the wonderful interplay 


between the trio. 

Liddesdale shows their lyrical 
side beautifully and is a tribute to 
Armstrong’s grandfather, inspired 
by the scenery of his native Scot- 
tish Borders area of the title. 

Their hallmark high-energy 
playing closes the album as the 
title track’s set of reels cranks up 
the temperature until all is well 
and truly on fire. This is exciting 
stuff so make sure you get some 
while it’s hot! 

— By Tim Readman 


Call Me Lucky (Red House Records) 
Dale Watson has 
long embodied the 


| various forms of 
country and west- 
ern that eventually 
fused with rhythm and blues to 
form the earliest rock’n’roll, and 
his latest, Call Me Lucky, never 
strays far from the path: tight 
tunes with some two-steps and 
twists define the record, with all 
the heart and humour of classic 
country. 

The title track leads off with 
a canter, rockabilly fused with 
western swing, while Tupelo, Mis- 
sissippi & A ’57 Fairlane brings 
some classy horns to a two stepper 
that brings the rhythm and blues 
shots on the downbeats, with a 
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reverb-drenched rockabilly guitar 
break 4 la Eddie Cochran. 

You Weren't Supposed To Feel 
This Good and Mama’s Smile are 
straight from the Johnny Cash 
playbook, and while a lot of artists 
give that vibe a shot, Watson may 
be the best around at laying down 
a clean-as-Cash baritone over 
the tight boomchicks that W.S. 
Holland and Luther Perkins made 
the de facto country sound before 
outlaw was Outlaw. 

Call Me Lucky is yet another ex- 
ample of Dale Watson’s dedication 
to the sounds that made classic 
country what it was, lean as a 
Bakersfield bar band, and tight 
enough grooves to make room for 
the cool brass blasts of “50s R&B. 
Watson is keeping the style of 
another era alive, and few are as 
well-versed or equipped to do so. 

— By Mike Dunn 


Pendevig 
Pendevig I (Synau Pendevig) 

Pendevig consists 
of the cream of 
musicians and per- 
. formers from the 
Welsh folk scene, 
paying homage to their vibrant 
and diverse culture. 

The band members mostly come 
from Calan, Plu, Vri, Patrobas, and 
Jamie Smith’s Mabon. Togeth- 
er, they ve reworked traditional 
Welsh folk songs and poems, 


infusing an electricity to create a 
unique, innovative, and explosive 
album, simply titled Pendevig I. 

In the mid-1990s, Canadian 
fiddler Ashley Maclsaac, with his 
ground-breaking album Hi™ How 
Are You Today? , astounded the 
folk music scene with his innova- 
tion. Similarly, Pendevig surely 
will transport Welsh folk music to 
new heights and audiences with 
this dazzling and rousing nine- 
track collection. 

Traditional songs re-imagined 
with colours of jazz, rap, and 
world music genres. But at the 
heart, it is Welsh poetry connect- 
ing the past with the present. 

Pendevig skilfully takes the 
listener on a journey through 
ancient Wales. There’s a 14th-cen- 


tury poem about a rebel prince in 
the rap-inspired jig in Sycharth. 
Or a spiced-up sailor’s hornpipe 
with rock rhythms and accordions 
in Lliw Gwyn, a ballad tale of a 
young man’s pursuit of his love. 
There are traditional medleys 
filled with accordions, pipes, fid- 
dles, horns, and a dash of electric 
guitars, such as in the Rockfield 
Reels or Pendevig. Pendevig lis a 
beautiful musical voyage, revisited 
and reinvented! 

— By Phil Harries 


Snowflake Trio 
Sun Dogs (Talik Records) 

This is a riveting 
collaboration 
featuring Ireland’s 
Nuala Kennedy on 
flute and vocals 
and Norwegians Frode Haltli on 
accordion and Vegar Vardal on 
fiddle. 

They blend Irish, Scots, and 
Norwegian tunes together, which 
makes for intriguing listening and 
produces all sorts of unexpected 
musical twists and turns. 

Kennedy’s composition, the 
hilariously titled A Face for 
Scuba, is but one fine example of 
how magical this combination is. 
It almost goes off the rails as they 
playfully pull the melody apart in 
a series of squawks and scrapes 
before the wheels suddenly jump 
back onto the tracks and the tune 


whizzes to its end. 

Kennedy’s singing is a delight 
and a bit reminiscent of Cathy 
Jordan in places. Her reading of 
Amerika-Vise (Emigrant Song) is 
entrancing following the lovely, 
fiddle-led pastoral ode Ceol Sidhe 
(Fairy Music). Sun Dogs is a 
brilliant illustration of the magic 
that can happen when music from 
several traditions is mixed in with 
improvisation and newly com- 
posed tunes. 

— By Tim Readman 


Tellico 
Woven Waters (Organic Records) 

I was hooked 
from the first track 
when guitarist/fid- 
dler Anya Hinkle 
sang, “Did you 
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ever sing when your heart was 
aching.” It definitely sounded like 
she meant it, the struggle to find 
courage to walk when your knees 
are sore, and the road is long. 

Based in Asheville, NC, all 
four members of this band are 
deeply immersed in Americana, 
or “Appalachiana,” writing song 
stories where the mountains 
and the mountain culture play a 
major role. For instance, in Salsa, 
bassist Greg Stiglets’s tune about 
a reuniting with a beloved dog five 
years after she disappeared, the 
joyful reunion occurs while he is 
hiking during a thunderstorm at 
Sleepy Gap. 

Tellico has the acoustic band 
thing down pat: great vocals and 
harmonies between Hinkle and 
Stiglets, ear-catching arrange- 
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ments that occasionally leave the 
traditional bluegrass box, and 
some mighty fine instrumental 
picking from mandolinist Jed 
Willis and Aaron Ballance, whose 
fluid Dobro playing approaches 
the prowess of masters such as 
Jerry Douglas. 

Tellico is virtually unknown in 
Canada, but an appearance at Folk 
Alliance in Montreal this winter 
hopefully has boosted their profile 
enough so we might be able to 
catch them north of the border. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Supposed To Fly (Independent) 

Possessed of a 
tenor that sounds 
much younger than 
his years, Bowen 
Island singer/song- 
writer David Graff’s first record- 


- 
ppu 


ing in 20 years sees him playing a 
sophisticated style of country-folk, 
veering from sawdust-on-the-floor 
honky tonk into more earnest 
balladeering. 

Another Way To Hurt Me is cut 
from classic Texas outlaw sounds 
of Jerry Jeff Walker, with touches 
of Bakersfield, and is an early high 
point on Supposed To Fly. 

Graff’s reedy vocal gives these 
songs the feel of a younger writer, 
which belies the lived-in feel of 
the songs. His voice is similar to 
that of Drive-By Truckers front 
man Patterson Hood, though with 
less Deep South reality, and a 
whole lot less of Hood’s distinc- 
tive style of weary vitriol. 

The album moves through a 
number of country-rock feels, 
with a tight mix accentuating the 
tasteful backing of the band. Best 
Bar In Hell is a standout, a waltz 
accented by strings and the best 
chorus on the record. 

Vapour Trail closes Supposed 
To Fly out on a high note, and you 
get the sense listening through the 
record that Graf isn’t really out to 
prove anything, he just wanted to 
make a record that he’d feel good 
about. Supposed To Fly checks 
that box, and has some moments 
that are really worth building on. 

— By Mike Dunn 


The Hillbenders 


The HillBenders (Compass) 

Call it dead- 
grass, newgrass, 
freakgrass, or more 
prosaically, pro- 
gressive bluegrass. 
The HillBenders definitely fit the 
bill by using bluegrass instruments 
to break out of the bluegrass box 


¥ he tht Bandera 


in spectacular fashion. 

This five-piece, Missouri-based 
band created a stir last year by 
releasing Tommy, A Bluegrass 
Opry, playing the entire version of 
The Who’s classic creation of 50 
years ago. To boot, they’ ve also 
recorded an album of Tom Petty 
songs with Keller Williams. 

Their latest eponymous disc is 
not that far out but it’s a worthy 
collection of original songs, in- 
strumentals, and an adaptation of a 
John Hartford song. This mixture 
of bluegrass with more than a little 
rock feel reminds me quite a bit of 
Newegrass Revival. 

No one will ever touch Fleck, 
Bush, et al, for virtuosity but these 
lads come close. There’s great 
interplay, especially between the 
banjo of Mark Cassidy and Chad 
Graves’s Dobro. They have the 
tightness that only comes after 
playing together for a decade. 

The vocals and the songs match 
the instrumental prowess. With 
great harmonies, The HillBenders 
sing about prison, drinkin’ with 


the boys after a day of work- 
ing with a chainsaw, and some 
down-home humour in Don't 
Look At Me, an earworm that has 
already burrowed its way into my 
skull. My only quibble is with 
Daisy Chain, which sounds a bit 
too Wagon Wheel for me, which 
means it will probably be their 
most requested song. 

— By Mike Sadava 


In Praise of Home (Independent) 
With the de- 
parture of singer 
Adam Holmes, 
* Rura is now Jack 
nh Smedley (fiddle), 
Steven Blake (pipes, whistles, 
keyboard, Adam Brown (guitar), 
and David Foley (bodhran, flute). 
This new release is almost total- 
ly instrumental and has allowed 


the band to explore new and 
subtler approaches to their play- 
ing. The title track is one of two 
that feature spoken word to great 
effect — allowing them to evoke 
memories and feelings through the 
voices of elders from times past. 

All the tunes are written by the 
band, with fiddle and pipes to the 
fore, carrying their alternately 
robust and tender tunes splendidly. 
The rhythms are driving where 
they need to be and the backing is 
wonderfully delicate in support of 
the gentler tunes, such as Horizons 
Pt. 1, one of the standout tracks 
with its mesmeric electronic piano 
backdrop. 

In Praise of Home is a testament 
to the fact that traditionally rooted 
Scottish music is in rude health 
these days, thanks to the likes of 
these talented lads. 

— By Tim Readman 
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Onwards! (Ghosts From The Basement Records) 


Aside from 
being cursed 
with a name that 


forever conjures 


‘that other one’, 
Roots editor does far more than 
write about the music he loves. He 
plays it—with aplomb. 

Onwards! is a thoughtfully com- 
piled collection from Anderson’s 
past 50 years/26 releases or so 
(including seven unreleased gems) 
that clearly depict his unwavering 
love for Mississippi country blues. 

From solo outings, duos, trios, 
and full roots bands, his recorded 
life began in ’66 yet, to his credit, 
you'd be hard-pressed to discern 
‘the era’ across this 21-song 
collection. Whether you label it 
‘deathfolk’ or “pysch-folk’, songs 
like The False Beards’ A Sign of 
the Times/Dorsiflexion dazzle 
with the duo’s (Ben Mandelson) 
deft and dexterous approach to 
acoustic stringed instrumentation, 
Anderson’s vocals leaning toward 
the forlorn. 

The previously unreleased 
instrumental The Man in the 
High Castle reveals Anderson’s 
six-stringed contribution in near 
Janschian terms. Likewise, his rich 
slide on Aloha Aloha (What’s All 
This ’ere Then) proves head-turn- 
ing. Mix in contributions ranging 
from banjo, piano, dulcimer, 
harmonica to concertina—and you 
get the idea. 

Anderson’s somewhat gloomy 
vocals are bolstered by Maggie 
Holland’s contributions on The 
Spring of ’65 and Baby What You 
Want Me To Do? while Ander- 
son shines, solo, on the more 
traditional Pretty Polly and, with 
the interesting addition of Ben 
Mandelson’s electric guitar, on a 
brilliant Lord Allenwater. 

The closing instrumental, 
Goblets And Elms, pits Anderson’s 
delightful guitar playing atop the 
sounds of chirping birds (long 
before New Age was new)—un- 
derlining that this collection, 
mixed bag that it is, begs further 
investigation. 

— By Eric Thom 
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T. Buckley 

Miles We Put Behind (independent) 

| Calgary’s T. 
Buckley has 

" _ always been one 

_ of Alberta’s best 
interpreters of 
country rock, smooth as a fresh 
highway, and clean as mountain 
air. It might be a little surprising 
to hear him take a new approach 
on his latest, Miles We Put Be- 
hind, embracing elements of the 
churchy style of soul music that 
came from Atlantic records in the 
early °60s, to go with his earnest 
country and folk tunes. But he and 
producer Howard Bilerman make 
sure to not stray too far from the 
style that Buckley has built his 
career upon. 

Miles We Left Behind opens with 
Song Unbroken, which shows 
Buckley’s sonic shift immediately, 
with a funky, busy, bass line pro- 
pelling an organ line punctuated 
by sassy guitar shots, eventually 
revealing itself as a lullaby in the 
chorus. 

Lost In Love is in a similar vein, 
taking the nostalgia that so often 
populates the country folk style 
and spinning it with a bit of a Sam 
Cooke feel, and Buckley’s smooth 
tenor suits the style nicely. 

Twilight Diner is a standout, a 
fingerpicked folk number with a 
Jackson Browne vibe, in which 


Buckley plays the part of observer, 
watching a cast of oddball char- 
acters slink around the streets late 
at night. 

Buckley’s move to a more 
expansive sound on Miles We 
Left Behind results in a number 
of musical high points. While 
maintaining his core country-rock 
sound, Buckley has embraced 
new sonic elements that result in 
a nicely polished mix of what he 
knows best and what he’s willing 
to learn. 

— By Michael Dunn 


JW Jones 

LIVE (Solid Blues Records) 

JW Jones has 

§ always been a far 

1 better guitarist than 
a singer. Yet, over 


time, he’s learned to control what 
he does in a way that comple- 
ments most of his expert musical 
choices. So, while the medium 
build of A Memo may not instantly 
endear you to this live (Gatineau, 
QC) presentation, Jones begins to 
pull back the elastic a bit with the 
slightly faster play of Need You 
So Bad, give or take some stray 
vocals. 

His guitar sure sings up a storm 
and keyboardist Don Cummings 
quickly justifies his paycheque 
with some room-filling B3. Yet 
this show really gears up into 
something else with J Don't 
Believe A Word You Say, kicking 
things up three notches for an 
audience who expects more burn 
with their blues. 

Moaning at Midnight, too, 
delivers a punishing blow, Jones’s 
vocals rising to the challenge in 
direct proportion to the energy ap- 
plied. At more than nine minutes, 
the rousing crowd-pleaser includes 
a segue into the Hendrix cata- 
logue (as bassist Laura Greenberg 
brings her best game forward) and 
something approximating Robin 
Trower’s by the time he’s done. 

Jones has always been all about 
tone and his tasteful detours on 
this live album remind us that his 
potential is far from tapped, let 
alone fully understood. This crowd 
is being treated to a considerably 
unabashed blues man who’s han- 
kering for making some changes. 

Dylan’s Tonight I'll Be Stay- 
ing Here With You might not be 
his strongest suit but kudos for 
tackling it. Likewise, the potential 


train wreck of B.B. King’s Early 
Every Morning — which begins in 
true Jones tradition— might veer 
into more of a circus act but the 
crowd (naturally) eats it up. 

Fortunately, there’s plenty of 
impassioned blues fare— which is 
where he started, as songs such as 
Albert King’s You’re Gonna Need 
Me and the robust Catch That 
Teardrop fully demonstrate his 
nimble and noteworthy talents as a 
bona fide bluesman. Jones remains 
a thoroughbred blues guitarist 
who’s simply searching for, if 
not refining, his own definition of 
contemporary blues. 

— By Eric Thom 


Matches (Independent) 


Hailing from 
Guelph, ON, the 
folk duo Tragedy 
Ann (J love that 
band name) Liv 
Cazzola and Braden Phelan have 
embarked on a journey that I hope 


lasts a long time. 

Matches is their second re- 
cording of 11 songs following an 
earlier five-song EP. 

They sing, harmonize, and play 
well together. Their songs are 
totally heartfelt, sometimes sweet 
and sometimes melancholy, some- 
times clever and sometimes curi- 
ously quirky. All the preceding are 
heartfully meant as compliments. 
As new kids on the block, Tragedy 
Ann make a fine first impression. 

They had me from the opening 
guitar intro of the first song, The 
Last Thing (which reminded me 


of Edmonton’s 100 Mile House— 
also a good thing) 

Brendan then sings, “One smoke 
left and it’s scaring me / It’s star- 
ing at where my match should be / 
A match for you, a match for me / 
We just don’t match together / Any 
more, it seems.” 

Then Liv joins him and two 
voices sing: “We blew the fuse, 
we frayed the seams / Dug up the 
hatchet and buried our dreams 
/ But hope springs eternal and 
we've found a stream / So we’re 
crossing our fingers while we pack 
to leave / And I want it / But it’s 
the last thing I need right now.” 

Matches is a lovely entry to the 
Canadian folk music scene by 
Tragedy Ann. I hope to hear a lot 
more. 

— By les siemieniuk 


The Forgotten — Recovered Treasures from 


the Pen of Si Khan (Turtle Bear Music) 


Poets, Philosophers, Workers, 


and Wanderers (Turtle Bear Music) 
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A set of cover songs from the 
legendary singer/songwriter—and 
tireless activist— Si Khan forms 
the basis for the latest offering 
from Joe Jencks. 

Produced by Toronto’s Ken 
Whiteley and featuring a plethora 
of Canadian talent— including Ken 
and Ben Whiteley, Cindy Church, 
and Amoy and Ceceal Levy —the 


Joe Jencks 


14 wonderfully well-written songs 
were among a collection of 60 
unrecorded works gifted to him 
from the vast songwriting library 
that is Si Kahn. 

Although Jencks is a well-known 
vocal perfectionist, the production 
guidance from Whiteley allows 
the record to feel just slightly 
more raw and organic than some 
of the singer’s previous work—an 
adjustment that works well here 
and creates a more personal con- 
nection for the listener. 

Jencks chose songs that felt right 
to him, that were a good fit and 
continuation on some of his own 
songwriting themes, and which 
seemed especially relevant with 
the most recent U.S. election cre- 
ating an impetus and need for new 
political folk songs. 

Jencks’s strong baritone voice, 
which calls to mind sea-shanty 
singalongs, Irish ballads, and 
Stan and Garnet Rogers, is in fine 
form throughout the record. These 
songs give voice to the blue-collar 
worker, the freedom fighter, the 
human-rights marcher, and all 
those who have worked towards a 
better and more just world. Some 
might say that includes the folk- 
singers and songwriters such as 
Si Khan and Joe Jencks. This gift 
of an album is certainly evidence 
of that. 

With Poets, Philosophers, 


Workers And Wanderers Jencks 
has assembled an old-school folk 
album, with covers of classic Phil 
Ochs and Ralph Chaplin’s Soli- 
darity Forever as well as Jencks’s 
interpretation of contemporaries 
John Brooks and Kat Eggleston. 

The original tunes by Jencks 
himself stand out most in that 
they feel right at home next to the 
classics. 

This is a terrific singalong album 
with the songs telling real stories 
of love, loss, and conquering life’s 
hurdles. An impressive group of 
guest musicians rounds out the 
sound, including Ysaye Barnwell 
(Sweet Honey In The Rock), 
Cathy Fink, Harpeth Rising, Tret 
Fure, Reggie Harris, Edie Carey, 
Jon Carroll, Grace Jencks, and 
more. 

But it is the rich tenor voice of 
Jencks, and his carefully craft- 
ed instrumentation that results 
in songs that are timeless and 
relevant in today’s politically 
charged climate. The standout title 
track honours his longtime friend 
and mentor, Pete Seeger. There is 
a simultaneous gentleness to the 
delivery, and an urgency to the 
subject throughout this album that 
illustrates Jencks’s own commit- 
ment to social justice. Moving, 
meaningful songs that matter. 

— By Tanya Corbin 
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Bruce Cockburn: The Al Purdy Songbook 


The Al Purdy Songbook (Borealis Records) 


a ‘ * ot 
ee 2&4 of the poets who, 
"> long with writers 


rg: such as Margaret 
Atwood, Earl 
Birney, Milton Acorn, Mordecai 
Richler, Robertson Davies, Alice 
Munroe, Michael Ondaatje, Irving 


Al Purdy was one 


Leyton, and several others, forged 
a distinctly Canadian voice, land- 
scape, and identity in their writing, 
paving the way for the likes of 
Leonard Cohen, Joni Mitchell, 
Gordon Lightfoot, Neil Young, 
and Bruce Cockburn. They in turn 
paved the way for later artists to 
celebrate Canada nationally and 
internationally. 

Poetry has always had a rela- 
tionship to music in the form of 
lyrics so it’s nice to see a project 
like this, where songwriters and 
musicians, inspired by the writing 
of Purdy, use their talents to sup- 
port a project for writers, namely 
using the proceeds from the sales 
of this three-disc set to restore the 
historic A-frame home of Purdy 
and his wife, Eurithie, as part of a 
writing residency project, started 
in 2014 with a per diem provided 
by the A-frame association. 

The music disc has a wealth of 
material that’s outstanding, the 
most obvious examples being 
Bruce Cockburn’s 3 Al Purdys 
using his own and Purdy’s words 
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in a montage about the writer 
himself; Felicity Williams’s The 
Country North Of Belleville, 
which is actually recorded in the 
A-frame; and Sarah Harmer’s Just 
Get Here, about a house, like the 
A-frame, where artists gather. 

There are also readings of the 
poetry by the likes of Gordon 
Downey, Leonard Cohen, and 
Margaret Atwood. In addition to 
the music disc, there’s both a DVD 
and a Blu-Ray of the feature film 
Al Purdy Was Here, about Purdy, 
the house, the concert event The 
Al Purdy Show (which also raised 
money for the project) and which 
features many poets, musicians, 
and writers. 

There’s a wealth of film extras, 
too, including performances that, 
while compelling, didn’t make the 
feature (such as a Joseph Boyden 
and Tanya Tagaq performance) 
and actor Gordon Pinsent reading, 
sounding almost like Purdy 
himself. Also Selected Purdy, a 
13-minute short film by Thomas 
Howe; Milton Acorn: The People’s 
Poet, a 29-minute film by Kent 
Martin and Errol Sharpe; Poetry 
In Motion, a 4:14-minute excerpt 
of Purdy reading two poems with 
images and music; and The Lost 
Portraits, images taken by Shelly 
Grimson in 1972 of Canadian 
poets for a book project. 

It’s a great package with profits 
going to a worthy cause and you 


come away knowing a lot more 
about a Canadian icon (even a 
website devoted to his statue). 
There’s basically no downside 
here. 
— By Barry Hammond 


Hills (Independent) 


Eee by gum! 

4) Yorkshireman 
Jack Rutter has 
done what his kin 
have been doing 
for generations and knocked 
something out that has little in the 
way of frills or nonsense but that 
pragmatically and plainly hits the 
mark. 

Cricket fans of a certain age will 
know what I mean when I say it’s 
like watching Geoff Boycott build 
a century; professional, solid, 
effective but never annoying or 
flashy. 

Recorded live off the floor in 
fellow Yorkshireman Joe Rusby’s 
rural studio, this is a very pleasing 
selection of trad and traditional- 
ly inspired songs that all have a 
connection to England’s largest 
county. 

It is all delivered with the 
necessary intensity, sensitivity, 
and verve to tell the stories within 
each piece very well, accompanied 
mainly by Rutter’s sturdy guitar 
playing. 

Highlights include Susan On 
Board Of A Man-Of-War (from 


Tom Russell 


Hull City), Dave Burland’s The 
Dalesman’s Litany (from Barns- 
ley), with it’s fine “Hull, Halifax 
and Hell’ refrain, and /t Hails, 
It Rains (from Sheffield). Jon 
Boden has rightly compared Hills 
to “the great folk albums of the 
70s”. This is a keeper, not of 
game or goal but rather one for the 
collection. 

— By Tim Readman 


October in the Railroad Earth (Frontera Records) 

On October in 
the Railroad Earth, 
1 Tom Russell-in my 
opinion the finest 
of the post-Dylan 
singer-songwriters—continues 
his brilliant exploration of faded 
American culture with a set he 
describes as “Jack Kerouac meets 
Johnny Cash in Bakersfield.” 

That line is perhaps best illus- 
trated in the title song, a tribute to 
Kerouac which takes its title from 
one of his Beat-era narrative narra- 
tive poems, and has an infectious 
Bakersfield-style arrangement fea- 
turing Bill Kirchen on lead guitar 
and Marty Muse on pedal steel. 

One of Tom’s most poignant 
songs is Red Oak Texas, the sad 
story of twin brothers who served 
in the U.S. Army and Marines in 
the Middle East and ended losing 
their battles with PTSD when they 
couldn’t leave the war behind once 
they came home. 


Other highlights on a set filled 
with them include Isadore Gonza- 
lez, featuring Max and Josh Baca 
of Los Texmaniacs, a Tex-Mex 
corrido as imagined from the 
grave of a Mexican cowboy who 
went to England with Buffalo 
Bill’s Wild West Show only to die 
during a performance when his 
horse fell; 7-Bone Steak and Span- 
ish Wine, about a nostalgic night 
that happened when Tom found 
himself at a restaurant he used to 
play music at almost four decades 
ago; and Hand-Raised Wolverines, 
in which he recalls a harrowing 
encounter with ““semi-tame” wol- 
verines at a game park in Alberta 
many years ago. 

— By Mike Regenstreif 


Carolyn Fe 
Sugat Ko (Independent) 

Get ready for 
my something truly 
eS) different — and 
B one of the most 
rewarding Cana- 


dian blues releases in a long time. 
The indefatigable Carolyn Fe is a 
performance artist in every sense 
of the word. 

Her fourth ‘blues’ release is like 
nothing you’ve ever heard—un- 
less your tastes veer towards more 
avant-garde fare like Annette 
Peacock and the too-late John 
Trudell. Blues is in quotes because 
deep slabs of progressive rock, 
free jazz, and electronic effects 
challenge the very definition. 

Her band—Ivan Garzon (gui- 
tars), Brandon Goodwin (drums), 
Oisin Little (bass), Jean-Francois 
Hamel (guitars)— presents a 
sophisticated backdrop to every 
track to embellish Fe’s deeply 
personal lyrics. These are spoken, 
shouted, and sung with maximum 
ferocity, accentuated with the 
skills of an actress —just one of 
the many arts-based hellhounds 
that drive her hyperactive career. 

The emotional firepower behind 
each track take them far from tra- 
ditional blues circles and may not 
be everyone’s cup of tea. You'll 
find no hooks or predictable, sing- 
along choruses. 

Derived from her native Filipino 


tongue, the album’s title translates 
to “my wound” —and she does 

a lot of bleeding throughout this 
gut-wrenching release. Fe may 
not hit every note with acute 
accuracy — it’s all in her power- 
ful delivery, the band playing an 
integral role. 

Behold, a bold, new voice and 
band fully capable of leading the 
blues somewhere new, where it’s 
rarely had the courage to go. 

— By Eric Thom 


Paul Kelly 

Nature (Cooking Viny1) 

mare] ~=— Forty-odd years 

¢ in the music busi- 
ness, with the suc- 
cess Paul Kelly has 
‘ achieved, breeds 


ao 
UL KELLY 


a certain kind of confidence and 
ease. A confidence that allows you 
to set music to the words of Dylan 
Thomas, Sylvia Plath, Gerald 
Manly Hopkins, Phillip Larkin, 
and Walt Whitman, and have those 
sit amongst your own lyrics and 
not suffer by comparison. 

The collection opens with a 
lovely treatment of Thomas’s 
Death Shall Have No Dominion 
and later Walt Whitman’s thoughts 
of living With Animals rears up 
wonderfully, with Kelly’s arrange- 
ment adding gentleness to biting 
words. 

“They do not sweat and whine 
about their condition / They do not 
lie awake in the dark and weep 
for their sins / They do not make 
me sick discussing their duty to 
God / Not one is dissatisfied / Not 
one is demented with the mania of 


owning things” 
Yet amidst the literary gems, 


Tom Wilson 


the songs that stand out to me are 
A Bastard Like Me, a song Kelly 
wrote about Charlie Perkins, the 
first Aboriginal to complete uni- 
versity in Australia, and Seagulls 
of Seattle, a gentle, bittersweet 
song about a walk through Seattle 
reminiscing about an old love. 

Paul Kelly’s Nature is a lovely 
listen from an artist at the top of 
his game. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Books 


Tom Wilson 

Beautiful Scars ISBN : 978-0-385-68565-8 / Doubleday 
Canada / 240 Pages / HArdcover / $29.95 

Poverty rare- 

ly bothers the 
uninflected. And 
4 sO it persists 
amidst a general 
environment of 
abundance. Even 
here, in a country with one of the 
highest standards of living in the 
world. 

And if you need the raw, hu- 
miliating evidence consider the 
passages of heart-breaking, Dick- 
ensian despair in Tom Wilson’s 
autobiography Beautiful Scars. 
As a small boy, he discovers his 
family are the mythical schoolyard 
“needy” when the Salvation Army 
arrives at the door with a food 
hamper one Christmas. 

There’s much more, in this 
gritty, bare-knuckle book about 
how Wilson rose from the grim 
shadows of Hamilton, Ontario’s, 
steel mills and mafia culture to 
make hit records with the likes 
of Junkhouse and Blackie & the 
Rodeo Kings, become friends with 


Merle Haggard, sing with Buck 
Owens, and duet with Emmylou 
Harris and Lucinda Williams. 

While Wilson’s initial hard- 
fought musical accomplishments 
were fuelled by drug and alcohol 
addiction, such carnage largely 
takes a back seat in a memoir 
dominated by his cryptic par- 
ents, George and Bunny Wilson. 
George, a blind, Second World 
War hero, and Bunny, a stay-at- 
home mum, are a mystery to Tom. 
They look nothing like him and 
are much older than his friends’ 
parents. 

Asked why? “There are secrets 
about you I will take to my grave,” 
Bunny tells four-year-old Tom. 
And so it comes to pass after 
Bunny’s death, Tom, then 56, 
discovers his life-long tormented 
suspicions were well-founded. His 
real mother is whom he considered 
his cousin, Janie. She and her one- 
time suitor were both Mohawks 
from the Kahnawake reserve in 
Quebec. There, Wilson happily 
discovers remnants of a family he 
never knew existed. 

A natural raconteur both in per- 
son and onstage, Wilson provides 
a gripping, revelatory, no-holds- 
barred account of a conflicted 
soul that searches a lifetime for 
answers to questions he can’t quite 
articulate. 

Whatsmore, he offers a rare 
insight into an economically 
deprived, merciless, blue collar 
background with great sensitivity 
and no self-pity. That Beautiful 
Scars succeeds so magnificently 
is as much a testament to his 
undeniable talents as a writer as 
his indomitable spirit. 

— By Roddy Campbell 
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Shane Speal 

Cigar Box Guitars, The Frying Pan Banjo, 
and Other DIY Instruments. 

ISBN: 1607655470 / Fox Chapel Publishing / 176 pages 


Softcover /$ 24.99. 


I’m going to get 
this off my chest 
right from the top: 
I LOVE THIS 
BOOK! As some 
readers may know, 
I build guitars for my living. My 
instruments are what I describe as 
‘“performance-level Steel strings, 
Flamencos, and Classicals”. My 
guitars are about as far from 
cigar box guitars as one can get, 
yet everything about this book is 
appealing. 

I had never heard of Mr. Speal 
nor was I aware of the cult status 
given to the cigar box guitar and 
its players. Yet, if I can bastardize 
a famous film quote, he had me 
from the introduction. He had 
me laughing and simultaneously 
impressed by his raw and frank 
honesty. I was hooked. 

Of course, one primary purpose 
of the book is to show you how to 
actually build a cigar box guitar 
but even on the construction side 
of the content he offers many 
more objects than just a cigar box 
guitar. He takes the reader, step by 
step, in excellent detail, through 
making your own pickups (!), a 
tin can guitar, a washtub bass, a 
beer can microphone, a lap steel, a 
cigar box pre-amp (amazing!), and 
more. It’s really quite astonish- 
ing, all the techniques Speal has 
developed to enable someone with 
a few woodworking skills or tools 
to construct any one of these. 

It is so common in books on 
musical instrument construction 
to never be as perfectly thorough 
as one really needs. I’m referring 
to situations where you have now 
achieved Steps A & B but have 
just discovered that those moves 
created a situation where a new 
problem has occurred, and it’s a 
problem the book has not prepared 
you for, nor offered you a solution. 
In short, you are stumped about 
how to move on. 

But this book is far better. No 
detail—or potential occurrence — 
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is too small for Speal to have 
mentioned it and offered strategies 
to deal with it. True, I haven’t 
built a cigar box guitar from his 
instructions but from my experi- 
ence I could see his thoroughness, 
and took great delight in it. 1 was 
silently offering him kudos as I 
read. 

Another wonderful aspect of this 
book is the history of the instru- 
ment—its pivotal role in many 
early forms of blues and rock. 

He covers the history, peppered 
throughout the book, through 
anecdotes about the players —their 
early lives, their first homemade 
instruments — and he truly brings 
these people to life. 

In truth, Speal’s heart lies both 
in the DIY movement as well as 
in music. To him, both are linked, 
and the more he can influence and 
enable anyone to find a way into 
music, hopefully through a simple 
(but effective!) instrument they 
built themselves, then he feels 
vindicated. 

I can envisage parents building 
one of these instruments with their 
kids. I can also imagine musicians 
attracted to the brilliant simplicity 
of a cigar box guitar and longing 
to create music with it. 

If you are a parent, a musician, a 
woodworker, (or a cigar smoker!) 
then I am ordering you to buy this 


orma Kaukonen 


book! For only $24.99 CDN (US 
$19.99) you are getting more than 
300 photos and illustrations, and 
more than enough inspiration to 
leave off your passive experience 
of music and become a ‘doer’. 

— By Grit Laskin 


Jorma Kaukonen 
Been So Long 


ISBN: 978-1-250-12548-4 / St. Martin’s Press / 354 pages / 


Hardcover /$ 38.99 


Casual music fans 
na may know Jorma 
Bes Kaukonen as an 
KR electric guitar player 
in bands such as The 
Jefferson Airplane 
and Hot Tuna but, from the very 
beginning, he’s also been a singer 
in the folk/Americana style and 
a formidable fingerstyle acoustic 
player (as evidenced by the track 
Embryonic Journey on Jefferson 
Airplane’s Surrealistic Pillow), 
and songwriter, frequently playing 
solo gigs. 

As he’s aged and straightened 
out his life—a long and arduous 
journey well-documented in the 
pages of this book (he had all the 
usual drug-related, immature, and 
uncommitted relationship and 
bad-parenting problems associated 
with rock musicians from the ’60s 
and ’70s)—he’s also continued to 
mature as a fingerstyle guitarist, 


songwriter, performer, and teacher. 

What casual fans may not know 
is that he had a colourful and 
varied life, lived in various places 
around the world, even before he 
joined The Airplane. His father 
worked in various capacities for 
the U.S. government and he spent 
time in Pakistan, Finland (where 
his father’s ancestors came from; 
his mother’s from a shtetl in St. 
Petersburg, Russia), Manila, and 
Stockholm. 

He got into music early and was 
dedicated, if unorganized, at first. 
He started in folk music but was 
also fascinated by rock’n’roll. One 
great anecdote in the book (proved 
by accompanying photographs) 
is that he backed Janis Joplin at 
a folk club in San Jose in 1962, 
long before either were acclaimed. 
Another interesting sidelight is 
Kaukonen competed in speed 
skating for a number of years. 

He’s also had a long and varied 
career outside Jefferson Airplane 
and Hot Tuna and fans will 
discover the range of that work as 
well, a little gem of an example 
being 2002’s Blue Country Heart, 
an album of Depression-era songs 
he did with bluegrass greats Jerry 
Douglas, Sam Bush, Bela Fleck, 
and Byron House. 

The book is an honestly written 
account of a life equal parts 
artistry and escape strategies and 
combines present-day writing with 
entries from journals kept over 
the years. There are celebrities 
and icons such as Janis Joplin, 
Jerry Garcia, Greg Allman, Neil 
Cassady, Jimi Hendrix, Grace 
Slick, Ken Kesey, and Hunter S. 
Thompson but also many less- 
er-known people as well as friends 
and family, who are equally im- 
portant to the writer, especially his 
friend and partner in many bands, 
bass player Jack Casady, who he’s 
known since childhood. 

It’s a good read for anyone inter- 
ested in music, guitar playing, the 
1960s and ’70s, rehab stories with 
good endings, or just interesting 
people. It comes with an appendix 
of song lyrics and a five-track bo- 
nus CD. Well worth checking out. 

— By Barry Hammond 
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A la rencontre de 


mm = Conte et chansons de 


Draveurs 


la fin de l'année 2018, sous |’étiquette Créations Tempéte Blanche, est paru l’album Conte et chan- 
sons de draveurs, regroupant seize piéces autour de la thématique du métier de draveur, fortement 
A.imbriqué dans l’histoire nationale. Ce projet fait suite 4 Contes et chansons de biicherons paru en 


2011 qui, a l’époque, accompagnait la sortie d’un documentaire réalisé par Simon Rodrigue, intitulé Hom- 


mes-des-bois. 


A l’époque, il s’était rendu compte a quel point ce métier était un élément central dans la vie des gens de 


plusieurs régions du Québec et que les chansons qui racontaient ce mode de vie avait une prégnance dans 


la tradition orale, en plus d’étre un folklore propre a 1’ Amérique du Nord. Afin d’appuyer financiérement 


la sortie de son film, il a décidé de produire un album fondé sur ses recherches préalables. Ainsi, il avait 


contacté lui-méme des groupes ou artistes pour interpréter des chansons autour de la forét ou du métier de 


biicherons. Contes et chansons de biicherons servait, en quelque sorte, de trame sonore a cet univers des 


bicherons, personnages centraux d’ Hommes-des-bois et l’initiative avait connu un certain succés. 


Les entrevues menées avec les bicherons et les recherches spécifiques sur le métier de draveur, en vue d’un 


deuxiéme projet cinématographique ont mené a |’évidence de produire un second album. Cette fois, plutét 


d’en prendre charge, Simon Rodrigue voulait que le projet donne «la liberté aux musiciens, dans le proces- 


sus créatif». Pour ce faire, il a recruté David Boulanger (De Temps Antan), collaborateur du premier volet, 

et lui en a confié la réalisation. Dés ce moment, le travail c’est fait en collégialité, en écoutant ensemble le 
corpus de chansons accumulés afin de choisir les piéces. En tant que réalisateur, David Boulanger a eu carte 
blanche et a procédé a la sélection des artistes pour s’assurer d’une interprétation tout originale des piéces, 
parfois connues du grand public. A cet égard, la distribution s’avére fort diversifiée; Auréle Thériault (ancien 


draveur), André Gagné, Antoine Gauthier, David Berthiau- 

me, David Simard, Sarah Marchand, Daniel Roy, Jean-Claude 
Mirandette, Bernard Simard, Stéphanie Lépine, Jean-Francois 
Gagnon-Branchaud, la famille Beaudry (Eric, Simon et leur pére 
Denis) de méme que le conteur Marc-André Fortin se joignent a 
David Boulanger pour faire de cet album un produit unique. 

En retenant le Studio de la Céte Jaune, situé 4 Saint-Céme (Eric 
Beaudry) pour enregistrer le projet, on ancrait non seulement le 
projet dans la région de Lanaudiére, mais on pouvait travailler 
en symbiose avec les gens sur place. Cette réalité transparait a 
l’écoute de |’album, tantét dréle, parfois tragique, fort diversifié, 
mais toujours dans la nuance et la sensibilité. L’album permet 
a la fois d’apprécier les textes de certains auteurs-compositeurs 
(Tex Lecor, Lawrence Lepage) mais aussi les arrangements de 
musiciens de grand talent. Donnons une mention spéciale pour 
la chanson «L’Affaire Coffin» , rappelant le passé de draveur de 
ce condamné a mort, pendu en 1956. Somme toute, Conte et 
chansons de draveurs est essentiel pour comprendre |’importance 
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du bois dans les moeurs des gens du pays. 
— Par Marc Bolduc 


Apres une longue ab- 
sence, le virtuose har- 
moniciste traditionnel 
quebecois nous revient 
en grande forme. 


l’automne 2017, alors qu’on le 

croyait disparu a jamais du milieu 

folklorique québécois, Robert 

es ~Legault, virtuose de Il’harmonica 

diatonique traditionnel, refaisait surface de 
maniére éclatante en faisant paraitre l’album Le 
mouton noir et autres airs fabuleux et ce, aprés 
une absence d’une quinzaine d’années. D’en- 
trée de jeu, la pochette annoncait les couleurs 
de l’artiste sur le retour : telle une enseigne 
pirate, arborant deux harmonicas entrecroisés 
sous un crane, le ton était donné, telle une mise 
en garde... Pourtant, en écoutant cet album 
majeur, On ne ressent aucun malaise, mais 
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une interrogation surgit : comment I’artiste 
a-t-il pu a attendre aussi longtemps avant de 
produire son premier album solo? En guise de 
réponse, mentionnons seulement que |’ itinérai- 
re artistique de Robert Legault s’avére tout sauf 
linéaire. 

Né a Valleyfield en 1961, Robert Legault 
commence a jouer de |’harmonica traditionnel 
vers treize ans, en autodidacte. Sa rencontre 
avec Michel Faubert, qui fréquente alors son 
école secondaire |’améne a joueur du folk- 
lore et lorsque ce dernier, alors violoneux, 
déménage a Montréal, il le met en contact avec 
Philippe Bruneau, puis avec Gabriel Labbé, 
duquel il prendra quelques legons privées. 

Son apprentissage auprés du maitre consiste 
principalement reproduire son répertoire, en 
mettant |’accent sur l’importance de prendre 
le temps nécessaire pour faire |’ apprentissage 
d’un morceau avec exactitude, tant dans la 
mélodie que dans la précision des notes. 

Dans les années subséquentes il joue 
principalement avec Michel Faubert et Mario 
Loiselle jusqu’a son départ pour Québec au 
début des années 80, ot il ira étudier. Dans ce 


nouveau milieu, il fera la rencontre d’autres 
musiciens de talent, comme Daniel et Jean- 
Francois Lemieux, Lisa Ornstein, Guy Bouch- 
ard et Denis Pépin, aupres desquels, de son 
propre aveu, son talent éclot, en prenant surtout 
de l’assurance dans |’interprétation des pieces. 
A Québec, il enseigne I’harmonica a |’école 
des Danseries, ce qui entrainera sa participation 
a l’enregistrement du mythique Les Danseries 
du Québec... de l’autre bord de l’eau en 1986 
en compagnie de Lisa Ornstein et Denis Pépin, 
un album qui le consacrera comme harmoni- 
ciste de talent dans |’esprit de plusieurs. 

Durant cette période, il passe trois étés en 
France, faisant la tournée avec Francine Reeves 
et les Maudzits Francais (Benoit Reeves, Pat- 
rick Desaunay, Serge Desaunay) avec lesquels 
il parfait son jeu d’harmonica. En 1985 et 
1986, il fera la tournée des festivals en com- 
pagnie des Hop Frogs (Michel Faubert, Claude 
Méthé, Daniel Roy et Paul Marchand), suivi, 
en 1989, d’une tournée en France avec Michel 
Faubert puis, Manigance. Au tournant des 
années 90, Michel Faubert délaisse graduelle- 
ment la musique pour son projet de chansons 


(Maudite mémoire), et en l’absence de lieux 

ou se produire, Robert Legault diminue ses 
prestations dans le milieu traditionnel. De 
plus, étant actif dans le monde hardcore (punk), 
un milieu a contre-courant, voire incompatible 
avec le milieu folklorique, cet éloignement 
prend de l’ampleur, de sorte que, hormis une 
participation a l’album Au tour du flageolet de 
Daniel Roy en 1996, il a pratiquement disparu 
de la scéne trad. 

Cette réalité aurait pu perdurer nonobstant la 
ténacité d’un jeune admirateur, David Brunelle. 
Ce dernier ayant littéralement épluché les an- 
nuaires et le web afin de le retracer, il finit par 
prendre contact avec Robert Legault afin de lui 
dévoiler toute son admiration. A la fois étonné 
dune telle démarche, mais aussi touché par le 
message, il accepta de rencontrer David afin 
de lui transmettre ce qu’il savait, de «passer au 
suivant» son bagage musical. 

Cette rencontre improbable allait non 
seulement faire sortir Robert Legault de cette 
période de latence, mais le contact avec une 
personne avide d’apprentissage s’avéra stim- 
ulante. Non seulement il n’avait rien perdu 
de son aisance d’interprétation, mais |’ arrivée 
dune nouvelle génération d’instruments plus 
performants faisait en sorte qu’il était, sans 


V’ombre d’un doute, meilleur que lorsqu’il avait 
initialement remisé son harmonica. De fil en 
aiguille, cet engouement et le plaisir contag- 
ieux de redécouvrir les possibilités musicales 
de l’instrument l’ont amené au projet d’album 
solo centré sur "harmonica traditionnel. 

Outre le sentiment d’étre l’un des derniers 
musiciens actifs a pouvoir transmettre un son 
d’harmonica traditionnel, a travers un réper- 
toire recherché, parsemé d’accords, ponctué 
d’une ornementation diversifiée -proche de 
ce qu’on peut entendre au violon ou a I’ac- 
cordéon- et ce, sans accents blues, la volonté de 
montrer son savoir-faire ont été des sources de 
motivation pour produire Le mouton noir. Sans 
oublier le plaisir de jouer, tout simplement. 

Le mouton noir et autres airs fabuleux est 
un album a la hauteur du personnage : le cété 
provocateur du musicien, fier de son univers 
punk, qui fait un album a sa maniére, sans 
rien avoir a justifier auprés de ses pairs du 
milieu traditionnel ni attendre une attestation 
de leur part. Si cet état d’esprit est certes mis 
a l’avant-plan, la couverture frondeuse fait 
diversion car, un peu comme I’arbre qui cache 
la forét, l'album comprend des petits trésors 
musicaux et des morceaux choisis en raison de 
leur beauté mélodique, de leur swing contag- 


ieux. Le tout est interprété avec aplomb, mais 
surtout, avec une grande sensibilité par Robert 
Legault. Sur les quinze piéces retenues, il 
aborde toute la palette du répertoire québé- 
cois (reels, valse, gigues, brandy, hornpipe, 
contredanse, etc.) mais il puise aussi ailleurs en 
présentant deux bourrées et un air breton («An- 
droiou Bro-Gwened»). Par ailleurs, il revisite 
les grands interprétes de |’instrument (Louis 
Blanchette, Wilbrod Boivin), sans oublier des 
classiques du folklore québécois comme «La 
cardeuse» ou le «Money Musk». Cependant, la 
plus-value de l’album se retrouve dans |’inclu- 
sion de trois compositions («Le mouton noir», 
la «Gigue des cambrioleurs» et «Hommage aux 
Martiens»), qui permettent de prendre toute 

la mesure de l’artiste. Derriére |’interpréte 
émérite, se cache un compositeur au talent 
indéniable : ses piéces sont écrites dans le plus 
grand respect de la tradition de sorte qu’elles 
acquiérent un caractére intemporel. Cette 
qualité est présente dans la dizaine de compo- 
sitions écrites depuis la sortie de l’album et qui 
mériteraient d’étre connues. Y aura-t-il une 
suite au Mouton noir? Seul Robert Legault le 
sait. Mais ce serait un beau cadeau que tous 
peuvent se souhaiter... 


Le Vent du Nord 

Territories (Borealis) 

Le collectif accompli Le 
» Vent du Nord est de retour 


reprises et d’airs traditionnels, cet album 


différents musiciens. 


le point de vue d’un commandant lors de 
l’invasion britannique, qui présente les 
quatre voix en excellente forme. 

Les gens qui connaissent ce groupe 
savent a quel point ils maitrisent leurs 
instruments respectifs : les deux violons, 
le bouzouki, l’accordéon, la contrebasse et 
bien sar, la vieille a roue participant a leur 
son distinctif. L’ajout notable de mélodies 


Composé principalement de 


frappe fort. Le favori anticipé de nombreus- 
es personnes, il refléte le plaisir bruyant des 
spectacles et met en valeur la musicalité des 


Louisbourg est une déclaration de capitu- 
lation a capella puissante et riche exprimant 


en quatre parties et le style chanson a répon- 
dre composent la majorité de |’enregis- 
trement et donnent envie de taper du pied et 
de participer. 

- Par Tanya Corbin 

- Traduit par Véronique G.-Allard 


Michael Jerome Browne 


That’s Where It’s At! (Borealis) 

A l’écoute de ce 
huitiéme album, on ne peut 
s’empécher de penser que 
Michael Jerome Browne 
a cherché une maniére 
d’atteindre un public plus large sans trahir 
ses valeurs et qu'il a réussi. 

Le bluesman chevronné, possédant une 
parfaite maitrise de ses instruments, se 


lance dans la musique soul, épaulé par un 
trio de chanteurs et chanteuse de jazz. Le 
blues et la soul ne sont pas aussi éloignés 
qu’on pourrait se l’imaginer, comme le 
démontrent ses reprises fantastiques de Fats 
Washington, Sidney Carter, Blind Willie 
Johnson, Al Green, Randy Newman, Sam 
Cooke et Stevie Wonder. 

La vitalité de l’approche de Browne provi- 


To Treat A Stranger Right, de Johnson. 

La premiére partie du spiritual Pharoah, 
au glissando glissant et lent, gagne immédi- 
atement notre coeur. La voix émouvante et 
expressive de Harrison Kennedy se mélange 
harmonieusement a celle de Browne. 

Malgré les efforts évidents pour intégrer 
la soul a l'ensemble, certaines pistes ne sont 
pas soul du tout. La chanson originale Dont 
Ask Me Why, témoigne d’une virtuosité qui 
s’engage dans une toute nouvelle direction. 

La beauté absolue de |’ceuvre d’art Curtis’ 
Blues aux cotés de That's the Way Love 
Is, un swing contagieux de Don Robey 
qui présente une nouvelle fois la combi- 
naison énergisante des voix de Kennedy 
et Browne, nous montrent un bluesman 
au sommet de sa carriére, a l’aise dans la 
nouveauté. 

- Par Eric Thom 

- Traduit par Véronique G.-Allard 


ent trés possiblement de sa collaboration 
continue avec Eric Bibb, qui est parfait sur 
la version entrainante de Everybody Ought 


romantiques au piano sur Cotillon du Capi- 
| taine rythme et dynamise la chanson. A part 
| quatre piéces instrumentales, les harmonies 


Michael Jerome Browne 
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Lynn Miles 


¥ ou don’t choose to be an artist, it 
chooses you. It’s a calling. If you’re 


= alifer, you can’t imagine doing 
anything else. 

On its best days, when you’re writing, 
performing, recording, you can attain tran- 
scendence, bliss, actual moments of healthy 
self-esteem, a sense of belonging and accom- 
plishment, a lighting up of the pleasure centres 
in your brain. 

We all want our lives to have meaning. Creat- 
ing something out of nothing adds meaning to 
the lives of musicians. 

What we create can add beauty and meaning 
and can help connect us to the world, especially 
if, in our uniqueness, we feel disconnected and 
alone. Meaning is where the joy comes from. 

If we can make a living doing the thing we 
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love, then all the better. 

According to Johann Hari in his wonderful 
book Lost Connections, “A flow state hap- 
pens when you transcend time, when you are 
so engaged in what you’re doing, everything 
else falls away.” It’s a form of meditation, and 
music can take us into flow states. 

These flow states are why we’re willing to 
accept the rough ride we take when we let our 
creative side rule our world. 

In order to get those moments onstage, in stu- 
dios, and writing rooms, to get into a position 
where flow states happen, many hours, days, 
and years of study, work, sweat, tears, travel, 
and frustration are required. All this can lead to 
or exacerbate heartbreak, anxiety, depression, 
isolation, addiction, and suicidal ideation. 

This lifestyle is brutally hard on the body and 
the soul. 

According to a recent British study, musi- 
cians are up to three times more likely to suffer 
from depression than the general population, 
and the average age of death for a professional 
musician is 57. Prince was 57. We all know 
about the 27 Club. There’s nothing cool about 
dying of an overdose, or liver failure, or suicide 
at age 27, or dying in a car wreck —it’s just a 
terrible waste. What would those artists have 
contributed to the world if they’d received 
enough help to stay alive, or if they hadn’t 
driven while tired or drunk? 

There are several clichés associated with 
artists —I’d like to address one of them. 

“The Show Must Go On.” 

Here’s the Wikipedia definition: A show busi- 
ness phrase meaning that regardless of what 
happens, whatever show has been planned stil! 
has to be staged for the waiting patrons. 

This originated in 19th-century circuses. If 
an animal got loose or a performer was injured, 
the ringmasterand the band tried to keep 
things going so the crowd wouldn’t panic, even 
though one of them was being eaten for lunch 
by a lion. 

“It is a point of honour not to let the other 
players down by deserting them when no un- 
derstudy is available,” says Wikipedia. 

Remember the band from the Titanic? Their 
job was to keep folks calm; they’re playing for 
the fishes now... 

I’m one of those artists who’s risked life and 
limb, played while ill with the flu, driven all 
night. I’ve driven through snow storms to get 
to the show, because I love to play shows — it’s 
my favourite thing in the world—and also 
because it’s in my DNA that the show must go 
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on. 

Here’s the mindset: even though there is a 
snow storm and the audience probably won’t 
show up because they don’t want to drive the 
half mile to the venue, I’m going to drive for 
six hours, watching the 18-wheelers jackknife 
in front of me. I will risk life and limb to give 
the three people who show up the best show 
they’ve ever seen! 

Plus, if I show up the promoter will think ’m 
a road warrior (another cliché) and will hire me 
again and tell other promoters how tough I am, 
so if I survive this, P’ll get more work! 

I want to take this opportunity to acknowl- 
edge all the very kind artistic directors out 
there who call before the storm hits and say, 
‘Please don’t come, stay home, stay safe.’ 

I want to personally acknowledge Mitch 
Podolak, who once saved my life when I was 
suffering from suicidal ideation by realizing the 
severity of the situation and telling me to stay 
home and take care of myself. 

And to all the promoters and people who’ ve 
been putting on shows for three months or 30 
years, folks who present house concerts, music 
industry professionals who are in it for the right 
reasons, we know it’s not easy for you. We are 
astounded by your commitment, and we know 
it’s a labour of love, so thank you. You are our 
safe ports in the storms. 

Artists, I’m not suggesting that if you wake 
up with the sniffles, or there’s a light dusting 
of snow, you cancel the show! If you make a 
commitment you must absolutely show up and 
play the best show you’ ve ever played, because 
if you don’t, you let the promoter down, you let 
the audience down, you let yourself down, and 
you let other artists down by contributing to 
other clichés about us: you must always make 
your best effort to get to the show, unless it 
hurts you to do so. 

We have to, as a community, send out the 
message that our time, effort, health, and safety 
have worth. (Especially since the huge drop in 
CD sales, we’re touring more to make up the 
lost revenue). We need to agree that to give 
the best show we possibly can, we need to 
take care of ourselves, our mental and physical 
health. If we keep letting the show go on no 
matter what, then that’s what people will be- 
lieve and the ethos will continue. 

It’s up to us to set the tone, to honour our 
commitments unless it hurts us to do so. 

New T-shirt idea? 

Front: THE SHOW MUST GO ON 

Back: UNLESS IT HURTS ME TO DO SO 


_ Celebrating 
_the 78th Birthday of 
Activist, Organizer, 


_ Singer/Songwriter and 
Treasured Friend 


SI KAHN 


THE FORGOTTEN, the newest 
release from Joe Jencks 
_ contains |4 previously 
unreleased songs from 
American Folk Master Si Kahn. 
Available at www.CDBaby.com 
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RECOVERED TREASURES FROM THE PEN OF sI KAHN 


"The key to the future is 
people joining in. 

The music of Joe Jencks 
captures this essential spirit. 
Joe is a fantastic singer 
who carries on the traditions." 

- Pete Seeger | : ‘ 


Available at www.CDBaby. com 
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___ JEROME BROWNE 


Taking he Blues, On A Soulful dour 


Faicusific tr saul itis 
througit tHe lens of atraditional hides intaver, 


Michael Jerome Browne's latest collection faciises-tnn ire: 
roots.of soul along with five original songs. Jowring (iuctiael| 
on vocals are Harrison Kennedy, Roxarine. Potvin eva eric: Bath 


along with drummer/percussionist lotr McOolgat. 


LEVENT DU,NORD 


Linharalleled jmeisicality fresh energy & sophisticated 
afrarigements:in lerritoires, their.tenth album, give proof 
tothe {act that Nicolas Botilerice, Simon Beaudry, 
Olivief Demers, Rejaan Brunet and André Brunet 

play amusic thatis hath fresh and timeless. 


Led fy twin fidalés and hurdy-gurdy, driven by incessantly 
rattling toot percussion; the quintet’s unbridled energy rarely 
ets pie Jar brilchnst THESCOTSMAN (August 2018) 


x with 
HARRISON KENNEDY 
ERIC BIBB 

ROXANNE POTVIN 
JOHN McCOLGAN 


JAIMES GORDON 


From @ beautitul old church in his hometown of Guelph, 
Ontario, James along with Jeff Bird, lan Bell fiddler 

Anné Lindsay and Singer-songwnters Katherine Wheatley 
and Janis Slimmon (harmony vocals), spent three days 
recording live off the floor’ for this mixture of politically 
Charged songs with personal and poetic reflections. 
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